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Bob White's Theory. 


style which made his father famous, he | 


“has put into little more than a page of |. 
THE Stanpagp an amount of. inform3‘ion. 


‘as to the formative: period of our politi- 


| al history, and the. origin’ and. prin. 


‘ciples of | Jeffersonian - ‘democracy, such 
as is nowhere else to be founfl 
in the same space. ‘Now that the demo- 


oe oratic party, under the leadership of 
Grover Cleveland, i is: taking i issue with the 


system of public robbery. miscalled ‘*pro- 
tection, * and is making a first, though as 


Feta timid ‘step toward fundamental 


democratic . principle—now that the 
spirit. ‘of Thomas Jefferson is again be- 
ginning to breathe new life through its 
ranks, this clear exposition of the Jeffer- 
sonian philosophy i is most timely and will 
prove . most useful. All that is in- 
cluded in that 
osophy Governor Black may not per 
haps ‘as yet see. That the equal and 
unalienable rights to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of ‘happiness with which men are 
endowed by their Creator must of neces- 
sity include the equal and unalienable 


right to the natural elements indispensable; 


to human existence, Jefferson himself 
only vaguely saw. But Governor Black 
does see, and has‘in this paper admirably 
shown, how the Jeffersonian principles do 
condemn anything in the nature of special 
privilege, and how they set themselves 
inflcxibly and unrelentingly against all 
use of the powers of government to fur- 
ther the interests of favored individuals 


and classes—against the spirit of protec- 


tionism in al} its forms. 


On the third page of Tae StanwpakRp will 
be found the leading article from a recent 
number of the London Weekly Dispatch. 
It expresses the joy with which a large 
portion of the English people look upon 
the position of President Cleveland, and. 
the ardor with which they hope for kis 
election. But the protectionist sheets that 
parade -‘faked” extracts from such papers 
as the London Times, and tell the 
American people that British hope 
for Cleveland’s election is a sufii- 
cient reason why Americans should 
vote against him, will not reprint 
this article. The Weekly Dispatch is not 


_ a representative of the governing class in 


Engiand,‘but of the working class. It is 
a radiéal. paper of. enormous circulation. 
What fit sees of hope in the re-election of 
President - Pleveland i is, not merely such a 
reduction | of the tariff as will permit of 
greater trade between the two countries, 
not even the ultimate abolition of that 
tariff, oat the gine in the great repub- 

iple of equal 


. far-reaching _phil-. 


. eiples. With that, clearness and vigor of | 


| “industrial davery. ‘in| 


land have a a common interest, 


“Gorerack: ‘al ‘made. a apace to the | 


workingmen | ‘of New York in Cooper 


union on Monday. night, in which he said 
some good things. about the inability of 
protection to raise wages, recounted the 

‘labor bills” he had signed, and endeav- 


‘ored to justity his veto of tbe Saxton | 


electoral. bil. 
“This intter—the most important part of 
the governor's speech——was gratifying, i in: 
that it showed a recognition of the strong 
popular demand for this most important 


of all political reforms, and an anxiety to 


explain away his position of opposition; 
but it was disingenuous and demagogic to 


the last degree. it is plain. from the. 


governor's present apologies, as it was 
from his memorandum of objections filed | 
with the bill, that his real objection to it | 
is that the taking of the printing and dis- | 
tribution of tickets from the hands of 
party organizations, and the security | 
against bribery and intimidation which | 
the Australian system gives, would utterly 
destroy the power of the political ma- 
chines. 

All other considerations aside, men who 


believe that social reform is only to be 


gained through political action have one 
clear duty in this state election. Ex- 
perience has amply shown that under the 
present system of voting successful in- 
dependent political action is utterly im- | 
possible. Voters have practically no choice. 
but between the candidates which the or-’ 
ganized political machines may give them 
the privilege of voting for. And the abil- 
ity to spend large sums of money is indis- | 
pensably necessary. to the success of a po- | 
litical movement or even to the pre- 
sentation of a candidate. When a district 
judge must pay an assessment of $20,000; 
when a candidate for the assembly, whose 
salary is but $1,500, must pay $2,500; when. 
to run for more important offices requires | 


the expenditure of what to the ordinary 


citizen is & large fortune, the mass 
of our people “are subjected to the 
worst. of all property qualifications—a 
qualification that bars out all but -the 
rich or the unscrupulous. So long as. 
this system continues,’ “machines” and 
“thosses” will virtually rule: under demo- 
cratic forms, the power of money. in elec- 
tions will be wel] nigh. omnipotent, | 
and any revolt against ‘the profes. 
sional politicians will be doomed 
to. defeat, . The machines themselves 


odgne feure he plaice 


: ‘goes without saying. 


g forall co cerned in it; a- 


| it. are lng by to try it. the: my ale 


the same sense that the sale of pool at 


horse races is bad. 

‘Buta great, many ‘people'se seem: to think. 
that Mr. Hutchinson's successful corner is 
going to make wheat cost the people who. 
use it more than otherwise ‘would. have | 
‘been the case. It will do nothing of. the 
sort. The law of supply and demand j is 


| operating as freely and as surely as if Mr.. 


Butchinson’ had. never been born. There 
is no less wheat in the country 
than there’ would have been, there | 
has been. no abnormal increase of. 
population, there has been no diminu- 
tion of. © wealth | with which to pur- 
chase wheat. The factors that. determine 
‘prices are all operating with full effect. 
What has happened is simply the dis- 
‘covery of the fact that the supply of 
wheat is short. The rise in price is ao 
legitimate result of that discovery. Men 
will bave to pay higher prices for bread 
this winter, not because Mr. Hutchinson 
won his bets, but because there is less of | 
the matertai. to make bread in the world. 
than usual, 

And in so far as the Chicago corner es- 
tablished the fact that the wheet crop is 
short, it was distinctly a good thing. To 
establish such facts is, in the intricate 
scheme of our civilization, the chief. func- 
tion of mercantile exchanges, It is by 
the friction of buyers and sellers upon. 
their floors, by the bringing of divergent. | 
opinions to the test of actual facts, that 
the world's supply of food and necessaries 
is distributed and brought to hand as it is 
needed. What the German socialists 

would : accomplish - by ‘means of an 
army of statisticians, and with fright- 
ful risk of mistakes, our exchanges 
do. at trifing cost aad with unfailing ac- 
| curacy. Men are probably sowing wheat 
in Australia and Chili to-day because Mr. 
‘Hutchinson's deal has warned them that 
the United States will furnish less than 
her share of wheat this year for the 
world’s coqsumption. We shall have 
bread to eat in February without 
paying famine prices for it for the 
same reason. Ajl~ the civilized world 
over, whefever men gather to ex- 
change pro juctions, the clash of buyer and 
seller, for present and for future use, goes 
on unceasingiy;: and whether it be tea 
from China, or coffee from Brazil, or wheat 
from Dakota's prairies that is dealt in, the 
resulf is the measuring of supply against 
demand, and the checking or increas- 
ing of consumption, ' so that fam- 
ine and surfeit may be alike avoid- 
ed. It ‘is “a. pity - that men. like 
pels Hutchinson . should gamble. . It isa 
pity. that other men should: bet upon the. 
passages of rival steamers, But it is.as 


foulish to reprehend the “Chicago ex- 


subjects the ballot. of “anyon 
Hay’ of. ‘government. spies is as false 


ow, speaking: 0 oft 


Cy : 
are advantages in free. trade, and I will tell. |- 
you one of them. We aré 65,000,000 of peo 
ple; we have thirty-eight states and: eight 
‘territories... We have 8,500,000 : square miles of | 
territory. We have 17,000 miles of ocean 


front, aud over that vast area—nearly as 


large as the whole coutincat of Europe, with 


& much greater. water front on the ocean—we 
‘Americans, ‘among’ “ourselves, around’ the 


‘hearthstone and hy the fireside, have absolute. 
free trade. (Cheers and: cries of “That's it. 
-That’s the doctrine.”) There is’ not nor has. 


there ever been as greata number of millions | 
of. pe ple in the world who: have bad the 
greatest and highest blessings that free trade 


can give them as the people of the United. 


States, (Applause.) But. when you come to 


_ the question whether the foreign veoples, who 


pay uo taxes, who are not of our family, who 


jive alien to us, ‘who live far beyond: the 


ocean, shall enter‘into this great home mar 
ket, that opens up another question. There 
comes in the great doctriue of protection. — 


If the free. trade among 65,000,000: of 


people results in securing to them. “the. 
greatest and highest blessings,” wouldn't 
free: trade among 180 000,000 secure ‘more 
blessings? 


- If Canadions are forbidden to trade 


with Americans because they pay no 


taxes in this country, ought not Jersey- 
men, who pay no taxes in. New York, to 


be forbidden to trade with New Yorkers?: 


Of course we don’t expect Mr. Blaine 


to answer these questions. He isn’t | 


answering questions, But they are Per- 
tinent ce ratte for all that. 
—— 


Tevias to Find an Opponent for Judee 


Maguire. : 


The San Francisco tariff reform clab re- 
cently sent a communication to the chairman 
of the republican state central committee of 
California, challengiug “any accredited’ rep-. 


resentative of the republican party to a 


friendly debate on the question of tariff re- 
form, as embodied in the Mills bill, with Judge 
James G. Muguire, of cur club.” Most recent 
advices from San Francisco show no evidence 
that the republicans have yet taken up the 
challenge. 

In ‘a letter just received Judge Maguire 
Says: “We are not idle out here. Nearly.all 
of our people agree with Judge Reid that 
‘freer trade leads to free trade, and free 
trade to the single tax,’ and that it isthe duty 
of all land reformers to give hearty support 
to this great practical step im our. direction. 


The Tariff reform club is composed Sree exe, 


clusively of single tax men.” 
Te Be Transiaced Into Tarkish. : 


Henry George’s “Protection or Free TradeP? 
and “The Land Question” are to be translated 


‘into Turkish by Mr. R. F. Routh, and pub- 


lished in Constantinople early in the coming 
¥ ear. : . 
To Help Ga Ballet Reform. | 


'.On- Monday, October 15, a mass meeting 
will be held at Cooper union to advocate: bal- 
lot reform and vrotest against the re-election 
of Governor -Hill. William -M. Ivins and 
aged George will speak, 


Ne Time te Buy Now. 
Now York Bun. : 


Wife—My dear, Bobby wants you to. ‘ay 
him.a Noab’s ark. - 
Hutbiod Noah’s ark) Heavens, : my. 


dear me cone you kyow that there is a war 
tariff on 
until altes.elgction 


vah’s -arks of 135 per cent? _ Wait 


Saying that ‘be bail: done 
work io this epithet! the 


‘sulfering while the foreign 7 a ] 
tures are to have all the fun. 


But is this true? If free trade in its fullness 


were in: force, if our Chinese w 


‘broken down, if materials of every kin could  ¢ 


be brought across the ocean free of duty, | 
enabling us to produce: more cheaply better. | 
things | than we can to-day, wouid not. most. 
of the pauper’ laburers who. now swarm ‘to. 


. our shores find:so much employment at home: 
‘ia producing things to be given in exchange 


‘for our products, ‘that. they would not have. 


to leave their native laad? (Applause.): 
WHOM PROTECTION: PROTECTS. 


We are told thata bigh tariff protects a 


bor. So it: does—sotne kinds of lubor. - 


protects the work of monopoly, of the trust; | : 


of the combine. But it does not protect the 
American industrial worker. (Applause.) . 
James G. Blaine bas teld us that trusts are 


larcely. private affuirs (laughter), with which | 


ueitber President Cleveland, nor any other 
citizen, has a right to both Across the 
river, in the city of. Brooki: we have a 
beautiful exemplification of the truth uttered 
by Mr. Blaine. There to-day, when the bleak 


winds of wiuter are beginning — to’ blow, are | 


700 men shut out trom the opportunity of 
muking a living for themselves and their 
families. And whyt Because, under the pro- 
tection afforded to monopoly by our high 


tariff there bas grown up a sugar trust, | 


which shuts down refineries whenever it sees 
fit, arbitrarily throws men out of employ- 


_ment and arbitrarily puts, up the. price of a 


necessity of human life. (Applause.) Seven 


‘bundred men thrown out of employment!. 
And sugar jumping irom seven to nine cents. 


per pound! Asune of those .workmea very. 


aptly asked, “If sugar is rising in price, the } 
close, down can not be due to @ aurplus of 


sugar.” (Applause.) © 


Now, the men who. organize these trusts. 


and monopolies are not necessarily unchari- 
table. Mr. Hutchinson of Chicago, when 


entering the.board of trade elevator the other’ 


day, heard the elevator man remark that he 
had no overcoat, and promptly took him to 
his office and presented him-witb a new coat. 
And so, 1 have so doubt, if the men who 
compose the sugar trust were appealed to by 
some of their suffering empioyes who have 
been lucked out, they would very possibly open 
their hearts and their pocket bouksy But I 
vell ‘you, ladies and gentlemen, that if this 


republic, after one hundred years. of exist-. 


ence, has not reached a position which. places 
its working people beyond the need of having 
to appeal to charity, thea there is something 
wrong with the republic. (Applause.) 


; WHO NEED PROTECTION. 
We who stand on ‘the single tax platform 
{applause) believe that only imbeciics, incom- 
pevent undividual® babes and children need 


liberty, but not protection. (Applause. ) We 
believe that the spirit that inspired the Declar- 
-ation of Independenco is a spirit. that asks, 
not for. coddling, but for freedom, (Ap- 
plause.} We believe that the genius and skill 
of this American peop'e need on'v equal ac- 
cess to the raw materials of nature to enable 
them to compete with any nation in any tnar- 
ket on earth. (Applause.) We want. less 
restriction, less slavery and more tient 
(Applause.) 
THE PRINCIPAL AT STAKE. - 

Now, for the first tame in many @ political 
campaign, there is a principle at stake. © For 
the first time in well nigh a generation there 
is a.question of something more than turning 
rascals out and: putting rascals in. (Ap- 
-plause.) The issye of this campaign is: Is it 
‘betver. to protecs ourselves by shutting out the 


} tion to. pay their. caploses & nea: 
to livin wages. (Applause.) © 


PROFITS, AND WAGES, 


questions or to ‘debate, : as our 


friends fiave so far done in this 
|} dare say that the. proce of an em, 


‘and to Scotland thi: e 
duction of their | "meager wages: ta. 
tain Mr. Blaine while be 


compared with the earnings of the 


- workers.in bis employ. (Applause.). ‘Man ? 
“potan angel... The employer and employes 


equally: trying to get as much as they can, 


with the- least possible exertion. - 


blame Mr. Carnegie or any other: employer of 
labor. ‘But I do blame thei ignorance and 


of thought. of the American workingme: 


who will not think before they vote (great 


applause), who will got reason before the 
follow the torchlizht procession, ‘dressed in: 


parti-colored. clothes, as clowns and 


-should dress. 


Yet 1 believe in the intelligence. of these c 
couotrymen. I am proud to call myself 
American. (Applause.) I believe that the 
spirit which has enabled this republic to exis 
for a century against the wiles of mona 
and aristocracy from abroad, is abr 
among the people. to-day, and wili not onk 
save this republic, but leap to greater heights 
of freedom. (Applause.) 

THE GREATEST NATION ON EARTH. 

We to-day are a composite people. We 


‘the greatest nation on earth, because we are 


composed of the best. representatives of all 
nations. (Applause.) He who stays at hor 
conteated with his Jot, with a narrow, starv. 
ling condition, remains. a, slave. It. is hy 
man who is not satisfied with the condition i 
which he finds bimself burn and educated, 
satisled with bis narrow bounds, who bre. 
away and goes bunting for broader fields, for 


greater chance to grow himself a better man. 


(Applause.) 
Discontent is the great lever of progress. 


Discontent made all our inventions, all our 


improvements, And the people here todaee 
coming from all shores, coming from all na. 
tious and all races of men, are the best types, 
the best representatives of all nations. (Ap 
plause.) Not the people who were simpl 
burn here, not the people whose ancestors 
fied from oppression a hundred or more yea 
ago, but the people whose fathers in late 
years fled from oppression to seek liberty 
here. (Applause.) Aye, and the people who 
are fleeing to-day from oppression ubro 
huating for liberty here (applause}—these ara. 
cur. best people, 
This couvtry, we have been told, is 

refuge of the oppressed of all nations. Isay 
let us keep that fact shining before the people, 
Let us keep it clear in our minds) Here 
this land, unoccupied, “barely. 


Mr. George has told us (applausé}, where wa. 


could in one state, the state of Texas, put the 


whole 1,400 million people of the earth, give. 
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@ trader absolutely (great applause), a 
gen who avows himself for the single tax 


derect applavee) man who from the Grat | 


been ope of our best and stanchest 
Seienda—Tom L. Jvuhawea of Ohio.” (Ap 
and cheers) Mr. George continued: 
“and aow I have the pleasure to introduce 
Sar the firat tane to a sinzle tax audience ope 
[che @est aed ableet friends of the sagie 
‘tnx, @ an who by pen and speech and with 


ye 8: ‘nae who, Legiaviag as a free trader, | 


@nme to the single tax pusition as the bucical 
Wee nae nen fate of facta. I said the 
ether wight when I stwod up bere to answer 
(qmections that I would only answer questioas 
gn be principles, because in the Erst piace I 
wes Botan encyclopedia. (Laughter.) Nuw 
the mes whom I am about W introduce to 
yes comes as wear as any ove cas get to be- 
img 08 eacyclopedm. (Laughter aod ap 
@lause.) Aud after bis speech if aay of our 
protectionist friends in this audience want to 
get up and ask bard questions be is ready to 
 WLadies and rentiemen, I have the pleasuse 
Se fetroduce Thomas G. Shearman.” (Great 
Sppiuuse.} 
Me. Shearmae’s Address. 
_ Mr. Chairo:an, Ladies and Gentleman: The 
wery Gatéering iviroduciion which has been 
_giten me, and especially the statement that 
§ will answer aii questions, reminds me of a 
eapital siers related by my frieud Mr. Evarts, 
Why is @ wery much better story teller than 
be dm econumist (laughter}—what he dves 
pot know aboui svore wuing is hardly worth 


‘keowing, and unfortunately what be knows | 


ebout econoniics is exacily tbe same thing. 
— Ganuzbier.) 

Bs aory was that a bey was sent away 
from a bich «choo! with a very Uiack mark as 
gacorrgibly stapid. When he came tome, his 
Saiber was very indignant and said: “What 
és the matter, that after ail the paius bestowed 
20 your educative yuu canuel pass? “Well,” 
enid tbe Buy, “I went throuch an examination, 
and when | got through with the examination 
abbey said f bad failey, and would avt pass 
me.” “How isthatf! “1 realiy duwt kuow. 
They put aiot of questions to me and I an- 
‘gwered them all correctly the Grst ume.” 
What wacthe first questivn they put to you 
| ey «asked me how tur the earth was from 
the sua.” ~“Whatdid you say to that’ “Why, 
I said I didwt knew.” (Lauchter and ap- 
‘pleuce.) I won't auswer every question in 
that way: bat you see that 1] au: safe in 
‘promising Wo auswer every question correctly. 

BO APOLOGY FOR FREE TRADE. 

Re isan itmimense pleasure tw me to speak 
epee this platform, to ibis audience aud sur- 
guuuded by tbere friends, and with this baa- 
ger bebind me, iuscribed, “Free Trade! Free 
Zaed! Free Meu” (Great applause.) We 
make we excuses. We make no pretcoses. 
We are act apologizing for our principles avr 


Seughter.) We don’t tel! anvbudy that free 
‘waded locaiiwue. We ‘a's tell anybody 
‘@bat the thing is énpracticable. Wecume out 
ainly and teli every oue just what we ibiuk, 
jem what we mean, just what we intend to 
@o. (Applause.) 
am a revenue reformer: but [havea larze 
iden as to whet revenue reform mesus it 
mecees @ great deal more than free trade. 
Revesve reform means tie refurm of every 
evil that ever was, is, or will be found iu the 
epliecti a of the public revenue. (Applause.) 
All the sauv, [am very proud of being 
galled a free trader. (Appiause.) Lam proud 
of the same aud the cuuse of free trade. 
- Among those objects which can ut present be 
@ttiaieed, among ithuse truths of the future 
waich are praciicable, which come wahio our 
deomediate cauge, which are duties of to-day, 
fer which meu cau fight cow and fizht with 
the cunlidence tbat they bave effective 
wWesp.os iu their bands with which to make 
the ive Ace before them—2mong suci practi- 
 @pl causes of ibe day aad bour in which we 
- ‘we, there isabsolutely nvune that is bigher and 
aobler and br. ader or more far-reaching Lhan 
Ieee trade. (Applause.) 
@oW TO REACH THE SINGLE TAX. 
. Some of my friends will say: “Are you sot 
wnderrating tbe sincle tax” Youu will see, 
- When i get there. S.me of our friends suy: 
“We believe that the sinczie tax is the one 
Femedy and the only vracticable remedy for 
those evils ie society which can be remedied 
ey any kind of legisiation; whut is the use of 
this mere tariff unkeriog! Why disturb us 
with this little Milis bili, its five per cent here 
end ts ten per cent theref When we bave 
this great, ovbie object in view we do fot care 
- Ser these minor sssues aod cupnot tuik vf any- 
thing elue.” 
; Suppose there was one brick in.a pile 
which vou wanted to ge* out, and there were 
sumetbing over fortv-one bundred bricks on 


the top of that one (applause and faughter); | 


ee might ard main fur tbat 

brick. Supposea friend who stands by yuu 
anys: “Yes, my whole beart is set on gettics 
et that brick, but I cannot spend any time in 
Puliing away et those otber four thousand. 
§ will never waste my time or weary my 

Bends by meddling with otber bricks in which 
' Gem aot interested.” (Laughter.) Anvtber 
‘maunsavs: “I do not agree to that; I see 
there are forty-one hundred bricks on the 
tep_ oi that one brick which we want to get 
ai; 1 cre we must lift forty-one bundred be- 
Sure we can get at oumber forty-one hundred 
end one; but Twill only touch the one bun- 
@red tying cioseto it.” (Applause.) Ancther 

Mav comes up, equally devoted to this one 
- Brick, and says: “What a parcel of fools you 
are; of course 0.u must take the whole 
furty-one bund = off, but I wiil be banged 
@ 1 wuch an: 0 I can lift them all off at 
ence.” (Laug: r.) 

-Jam talking just now only to those men 
who think that the best remedy that can be 
found forthe evils that afflict suciety is to 
'. eatablich the system of the single tax. How 
gan they do it? You must remember that you 

@v out have to invent the single tax; you do 
wt have to bring it ivuto existence. It is in 
existence wow. (Applause.) There is act a 
gtate ia itis Union that does not have the sia- 
gie tax. The troubie is that there are forty- 

@ve buadred tazes on top of it. You have 

— to kill those forty one 
taxes. {Applause.) Svume «ay: 

We weoe' till any wail we cas kill them all 


atence.” say, Kill any that you cas get 


buld of. (Appianse.) Some way that the 
Suntory, then! Of tbe fort Where should 


: more than Sfty years for the 
‘The best: thing to do is to strike 
" ¥ and fre seast bagie by:soking 


spot of the whole aystem. The 


plat aod preplanned cr 


facterers.who pay that tax, who would thank 
the Lord if they oouhd only get rid of it, don’t 
dare to abulish it g0W. 

We are ia favor of the Mills bill because it 
cuts down the tariff a little The mwre it cuts 
it dows the betser we are pleased. We are 
ia favor of it becauve it. is a beginning. We 
are ia favor of it because it opens the tariff 
discussion. Weare in favor of it because it 
pulls the keyutone out of the protection arch. 
Whes the tariff is gone, there will aut be 
envuga atreagih in any other kiud of taxe- 
tivn ‘bo etand for Ave miputes. Just thiak of 
i Whea sou get rid of the tariff, how cau 
the internal revesue taxes be kept up?! You 
will sever get the American people to impose 
internal revenue taxes ow home manufactures 
while foreice manufacturcs come in [ree (ap- 
piaese}; and you sever vught t Therefore, 
withia twenty-four hours, ses, withie tweuty- 
four minutes alter the total repeal of tbe 
tariff, you will repeal the interual revenue 

system, What will the goverument bave to 
resort to thea for taxes? Why, to direct tax- 
ation. Where will direct tuxation land? It 
would sot take five yearsof exclusively ditect 
taxation to tring the whole community to the 
conclusion at which we have arrived tong 
ago, that tbere is but one just tax, and ils 
pame is the singie tax. (Applause.) 

TARIFFS AND WAGES. 

But théfe are some pecpie who say, “We 
must keep the tariff up because we must’ 
keep up American waves,” or as the: -démo- 
cratic platform of 1884 expressed ‘it, The 
Americau workingman necdsto be heavily . 
taxed in order ty compensate bim- fur get- 
ting hich wages. For he got wages much 
bigher than in Europe, before there was any 
tariff atail Then the protective feature was 
invented—for what? In those olden iimes 
they said candidly, “to compensate the cap- 
italist for tbe bigh wages which be is ‘forced 
to pay to the grasping workiogman.” That 
was befcre all the workingwen had votes 
When they got votes the employers said: 
‘We want protection only for the suke of the 
dear workiagmen.” (Laughter.) 

TARIFF TAXES FALL UPON THE POOR. 

Who pays these tariff taxes? Nine-tenths 
of them are peid by people whose incomes 
average leas than $400 a year. That fact is 
sot seriously disputed. 1 could quote one 
protectivnist after another to show its truth— 
Senator Sherman, of Obio; Mr. Miliiken; from 
Blaine’s owa state, and at present a member 
of congress, and others) They admit un- 


| equivocally that nine-tenths of all indirect 


taxes fall upou the poorest classes of the com- 
munity; aud worse than that, they bear on 
those whe earn less than 2500 a year-with ten 
times the severity that they do on the rich. 
(Appliause.) There is- not a bod carricr in 
New York who dves svt pay one bundred 
times as much tax, in prup rtion to bis ability, 
as Jay Gould or William H. Vanderbilt pays. 
There is not a poor sewing girl in the city of 
New York who does not pay two hundred 
times as much, in proportion to her means 
and abiiity to pay, as the wife of either of 
these men. - Sv, if I sti same a famous lady 
—and I do it with no disrespect to ber—Mrs. 
Hetty Green, 1 entertain no doubt, from my 
knowledge of that lady’s economical habits, 
that she does out pav tothe federal govera- 
ment one three-hundredtb part, as muck io 
pruportica to ber means, as the average sew- 
ing girl iu the city of New York. (Appiause.) 
WaGES NOT INCREASED. 

You create tbis inequality, for what pur- 
pose? Toeuable vour employers to pay you 
wages! What wages dothey pay? Dv they. 
pay any larger wages than they would if 
there were a0 :ariff? Mr. Blaine says so; but 
where isthe proof of it! You oever beard 
anv, aud there nevercan be any. (Applause.) 

Not one-twentieth of the wurking people of 
the United States are in any way concerued 
in industries which can be said to be pro- 
tected by the tari®™. Nut 850,000 peopie, ail 
tal, cut of the 17,000,003 who were engaged 
in indestries ia 1880. were engaged in pro- 
tec.ed industries. Those were the only per- 
suns whose wages could be ruised by the 
tariff. But if their wares were raised 
above the average of otbers, those 17,000,000 
would all pour into their occupations and thus 
cut their wages duwa again. (Applause.) 

TARIFFS MURDER (INDUSTRIES. 

What dves the tariff do toward raising 
wages? You are told that it diversifies in- 
dustry and develops sew iadustries. There 
never was a preater falsehood. (Applausc.) 
Al! that a protective tariff does is to murder 
some industries, That is all that any pro- 
tective tariff ever did or ever caa do. 

Just see what itdoes. Take pig iron. Does 
a protective tariff say that anybody shall be 
rewarded for making pig irun? Dves it place: 
ans bounty on pig iron? Notatall. What it 
does say is, that if any man imports pig iron 
without paying §6.72 ua ton tax be shall 
be sent to prison. Do you! know that the 
mere bringing in of a pound of iron is pun- 
ishable, at the discretiuv of the judge, by 
several years’ imprisonment? (Hisses.) More 
than tbat, revenue cutters are lyiug around 
our coast ready to pour shot into any one 
who dares to bring in goods from abdrvad, 
and any vesse! which dared to enter into any 
of our ports, with the exception of less than 
200, would be instantly blown into atoms. 

That is the way io which you develop pig 
iron. Where dues the development come in! 
Where does the encourageuent come in! 
(Laughter.) Only in this: If you shoot tbe 
mun who brings pig irun from abroad, he is 
forced to turn to some other industry. He 
must make a living somehow; and, perhaps, 
since be is not allowed to buy pig iron, be way 


! evaclude to make it. 


Now, I wiil tell you bow you might develop 
Brooklyn after tLe mauner of the tariff. 
Don't offer men land or bouses free. No, 
there is something simpler than that—tale 


the protective tariff metbod. Set fire tu:| 


every house in New York city. Have an 
army of soldiers to shoot anybody who dares 
to look on the ruins; and you will impose a 
protective tariff in favur of Brooklyn. The 
citizens of New York will fleg to Brooklyn, 
and the future development of Brooklyn 
passes my powers of description. (Applause 
and laughter.) 
PROTECTION DRIVING WOMBEH OUT OF WORK. 
There isa little illustration of this which 
took place right here in New York. S ume 
cotton manufacturers, who were able tu gain 
the ear of the committees that framed the 
tariff ia 1888, got a tariff imposed on fine eot- 
tons, which are used fur making ruches— 
ludies know what they ate; I don't. (Laugh- 
ter.) Within a few weeks after that tariff 
came into effect, three thuusand women, ep- 
gaged in makiay raches, were thrown out of 
employmeat because the material had been 
mae too cvstiy for futher usa Thet was 


Sn eS nn Senne nde , 


the largest ‘qeuufactirer wwed a priva 
cular announcing that be could act carry on 
bis business bere aay louger ata fair profit, 
‘but would traosfer bis works to Alataga. 
“Why? Because he oouid get pig iron 06 aton 
cheaper there than bera But the tariff 
‘amounts to 96.78: and if he cuald have got 
vid of that tariff, be could have continued his. 
manufacture bere is Kew York, since iron 
would bave been fully as cheap here as ia. 
Alabama. You dont make a pound of pig 
iron in New York ‘city. The tariff is killing 
the iron manufacture om the whole Atlantic 
shore, but especially in New Eagland; —be- 
cause what we want in the cast is to make the 
superior kinds of iron, and the west is beat- 
ing. us because it bas cheaper pig iron. The 
tariff only kills an industry and never creates 
one, except in the same sense in which you 
might create a larger city in Brouklyn by de- 
stroying the city of New York. ——- 

WAGES LOWERED UNDER HIGH TARIPFS. 
> How on earth can this tariff raise wages! 
Did it ever raise waces? I-buve read a state- 
ment, made on Oct. 2, 1819, by the protection- 
‘ists of Philadelphia, who met is courcil and 
demanded u higher turiff. One of the reasons 
which they assicned for wanting tbe tariff 
ruised was that there was a tremendous de- 
pression in business, manifested by a great 
fallin wages. Mechanics’ wages bad fallen 
from 96.19 a week to $6, or one duliur a day; 
and they wanted a hich tarilf to enable them 
to raise wages, They got a tremendous tariff 
in 1SS4, and a “tremendouser” one still ia- 
1888, which they maintained for a long time. 
Tien come the tariff of 1643—the idea! pro- 
tective turiff. What became vf wages? Did 
mechanies’ wages rise in those years? The 
offic al fizures, obtained from protectionist 
manufacturers themselves, show that in 1845 
the average rate of mechanics’ wages fur luil 
grown men ia iron works was -eigity-scven 
‘cents a day, and $1 was a hich prive— (Ap- 
~-plause.) They had fallen off thirteen cents a 
day in twenty-five years, instead -of bavinc. 
“risen, as protectionists claim thatthey elways 
“du vise, under protection. Wages did aut rise 
in the feast under the tariff of 14.2 -- -- 

_,WaGES INCREASED UNDER LOW TARIFFS. 

I was a boy thea, and I remember distinctiy 
how we gut rid of that protective tariff ia 
1346. 1 was somewhat of a protectionist then, 
and I expected to see weges to go down; but 
they dido’t. I remember disiiactly how boys in 
New York city, by the bundred, applied for 
work under that protective tariff at fifty 
cents a week. In 1847, when the bigzh tariff 
was ubolished, wayes increased and steadily 
advanced, until in 183, the men who used to 
get one dollar a day under a hich tarii? were 
fetting a dollar and a half under the low 
tariff. The wages of carpenters went up 
from $1.25 to @2 and @.23. 0 And though they 
have since grown bizher, they bave not risen 
as rapidly uader twenty-five years of protec- 
tion asthev did in ten yeurs uader a low 
tariff. (Applause.) 

Neith.r as a matter of fact, nor as a matter 
of theory or possibility, does or can .a- pro- 
tective tariff raise wages. On the cortrary, 
it lowers wages: it cuts them down. That is 
why [ am in favor of absolute free trade 
(applause); because uader avsuolute free trade 
we should bave the most rapid rise in wages 
which this country bas ever known. - . 


THE POOR CAPITALIST NUST BE PROTECTED. 

It is said thap the manufacturers must buve 
protection or they cannot pay the hizh wages 
they pay to workmen. Whatis tbe truth as 
to that? The American workingman pro- 
‘duces more than denble the amount in value 
of the product of the English weurking@aii 
(Applause.) They do sot get deuble- the 
wages. They seldom get fifty per cent more 
thao Euglishmen. Whenever they get fifty 
per cent nore wages, they produce over one 
huadred per cent mere by their work. To- 
day the wages in the cotton and woolen fac- 
tories of this country ure so near to the 
wages in England that the difference can 
hardly be discerned. In Pennsylvania, in the 
wooijen and worsted fuctories, the average 
rate of wazes amounted in 1885 to $6.40 per 
week. At the same time the statistics of 
Halifax, in England, in the same class of in- 
dustries, ssowed that men were makiog $7.13 
per week. 

I donot mean to say that, asa general thing, 
Eaglish workiugmen receive as high wages as 
yeudo. Asa general rule wages in America. 
are very much higher thau thev are in Eng- 
land; but the oaly exceptions to the rule are 
in the protected industries (Appiause.) 
You take the carpenters, the masuns, the 
piumbers, men who are engaced in industrics 
which canoot ve benefited by a protective 
tariff—in all those industries wages are very 
mucb bigher in America thao they are iv 
England. (Applause.) But when you go 
into the iron maaufacture, the wool manu- 
facture and the cotton manufacture—the 
three great manufactures which maintain 
this tariff—you can find hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands, of men receiving lower wages here 
than men engaged in precisely the same em- 
ployments in Engtand, not working so many 
hours or producing as much. (Applause.) 

AMERICANS EARNING EIGHTY CENTS A DAY. 

I was in Washington two years ago; and J 
heard a manufacturer of iron and an owner 
of iron mines—a most estimable gentleman 
—appealing to the ways and means committee 
tu increase the tariff, in order that be might 
be enabled to pay higher wages. And Mr. 
Breckinridge (applause)* cornered him with 
the question how much wages be paid. He 
did not like to answer; be turved ratber red, 
aud then said he paid bis men eighty to uinety 
centsa day. (Laughter.) 


ENGLISHMEN NINETY-SEVEN CENTS A DAY. 


I bave in my possession a republican card 
(holding it up) issued to persuade democratic 
workingmen to vote the republican ticket, in 
which they compare English and American 
wages. What do you suppose this band bill 

‘saysare the wages of English workingmen 
engaged in precisely the same industries? 
Niuety-seven cents a day. That is repubiican 
testimony, and it is true. (Applause.) 

A coal mine owner from Mary!uud came be- 
furethe coinmittee; and he begged them to 
have compaasivn on bis poor workingmen; for 
if the committee twok off any part of the duty 
of seventy-tive cents on cual, the wages of 
these men would be reduced. They: asked 
him whut their wages were. He didn’t like 
toapswer. Finally he said they were forty 
cents a ton. He needed seventy-tive cents 
pretection in order to enable him to pay forty 
cents in wages. (Applause and laughter.) 
That is like Mr. Carnegie, who, in ordcr that 
he may generously pay his workingmen $4.25 
a ton for labor, needs aud cannot live without 
an adequate protection of $17 a ton; and the 
bard hearted republican senators are actuaily 
xoing to cut bim down to $15.68. (Laughter.) 
He will take every cent of that $1.32 out of 
the wages of his workingmen—if be cun! 

They asked the coal miner how much the 
average wages came to. He said, about 80 
cents aday. In this very same industry, this 
card in-my pessession, issued by the republi- 


cans and distrituted by the hundred thou- | 


sand in Bruookiyo and New York, shows that 
‘the wages in England were over 90 cents a 
day. (Applause.) So you see tiat there are 
industries io this cyuotry where the rate 
wages is meh below the stendard of Eug- 


a day.” Th a temo ty ke longus of 
repablicas clubs, which is eagaxed in frying 


this campaign. (Langhter.) Whee you 


‘dt the text, you Sad that the 69 cents were 
paid ie Beigium asd aot in Great Britain; and 
_Betgium has a tariff on iron, while Great Bri-. 


“gaia, where wagesare much higher, has none. 
‘(Great laughter.) Theo we turn around the 
card and-there (showing it) is the American 
Gag. Everything is blooming in America. 
‘You woulda’s believe that in America such a 


‘thing existed as workingmen living om €0 cents 


aday. Yet it was stated in the presence of 
the ways aod means commitice that in Berks 
‘eounty, Peansyivania, the iros miners were 


only receiving 6) cents a day. Some doubted 


‘the statement, whereupon Mr. Hewitt spoke 
up (applause) and suid: “Yes, the condition 
of the miners in that region is miserable in 
the extreme. They often work for less than 
@ centsa day." That is aut under the British 
flag. {Applause.) Mr. Foster cannot find any 
place in Eogland where the miners work for 
60 cents; but in Punusylvaoia hecan find them 
by shoals 

AMERICAN LABOR TWICE as PRODUCTIVE. 

‘I bave talked longer than I meunt to (cries 
of “go on”), but I will stay to answer ques- 
tions as jong as they dcn’t turn the gas vut. 
(Laughter and cries of “that’s right.”) The 
Press is the best paper for free trade that I 
know of in the hands of any man who thinks 
for himself. In its issue last Wednesday it 
hada “Tariff Talk” with Colonel A. L. Con- 
ger of Ohio, who is eager for protection. 
Aud what does be say in regard to wages? I 
quote bis words: ‘We pay twice as much for 
labor in this country as abroad, and therefore 
we get twice as gad results from sbat la- 
bor. (Laughter and applause.) Labor 
which receives poor pay briays por results.” 


{Appiause.) True as gospel! But ther, how 


can pauper labur interfere with intelligent 
iabort Just luok at the figures a little iu this 
‘country. No matter where you go in any 
part of the world you find this thing true. If 
you go t India, where men work for teu 
cents aday, you fiod that it takes twenty 


“household servants to acecmplisb wh.t two 


good Irisb girls will do bere, and sing over it. 


(Laughter.) Que man is brought up to make |. 


the beds and sweep the rooms, and another 
to cvok tbe vegetables, and another to couk 
the meat, and another to wave the punkah 
to keep off the flies, and another to oiind the 
baby (laughter): and ao one of them will ever 
touch the work of another. So, you see, la- 
bor is not very productive there. In Crefeld, 
Germany, where poor men work very hard, 

fourteen and sixteea bours a day, and where 
they eurn only sixty cents a day as the result 
of that labor, the statistics furnished aunu- 
ally by their employers show that more than 
sixty per centof the cust of production is 
kpent in wages. In Paterson, New Jersey, 
wiere Wages are quite up to one duillar a day 
—the rate which used to be so much despised 
by our American workingmen, but which 
they are forced to accept under our high 
tariff—less than thirty per cent of the cost of 
productiva consists in the cost of lgbor. 


(Applause.) The higher up ycu go in the. 
seale of wages the cheaper is the cost of la- | 


bor. 
HIGH WAGES MEAN CHEAP LABOR AND LOW 
WAGES MEAN DEAR LABOR. 


This factis proved conclusively by the cen- 
sus of 1880, which our protectionist admin- 
istration took themselvea. Those returns 
show conclusively that where wazes are high 
profits are large. Do you know that the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn pay tie 
highest wages of uny part of the country? 
Brucklyn stands at the bead. The averuze 
wages paid in all the manufacturing tndus 
tries in Brooklyn ure $170 a vear. The uver- 
age wages in Philadeiphia, that fountain bead 
of protection, are only $346 a year.. Why 
did cot Philadelphia @rive Brookiyn out of 
existence? V. by is it that manufactures have 
increased so much more rapidly in Brooklyn 
tbun anywhere else in the United States? 
Because Brooklyn, paying bigbher wages, gets 
a higher production for those wages; and 
Philadelphia gets only a smaller preuduction, 
in Consequence her lower rate of wages. Ia 
Brooklyy the wages are 8124 hicher than in 
Philadelphia, while the oet production was 
$337 higher. The difference between Brooklyn 
and Battimore iu wages was $220 a yeur; .he 
difference in production was $436. That prio- 
ciple ruus all through the varying wages of 
the thousands of towns and counties in the 
United States. 

Iam not going to weary you with tables of 
statistics, I have compared these figures in 
all branches of industry. It isso with carpen- 
ters, Weavers, spinners, iron makers, pat 
makers, wool workers and cottun workers, 
and so with all industries added together. 
From beginning tu end, from north to south, 


from east to west, wherever hich wages are 


paid, the manufacturer mukes a larger protit 
than where luw wages prevail. That proves 
that the manufacturers who pay bigh wages 
do not need protection, and the workmen suf- 
fer by it, because protection, by limiting the 
market of the manufacturer, limits the pro- 
duction of the workman, and ia every way 
tenus to cut wages dvwo ivstead of raising 
them up. 
THE IRISH QUESTION. 

1am only skimming this subject; but I wish 
to add one thing, aud thus kill two birds with 
one stone—tbe Irish question and itnports and 
exports. Two assertions are oniade by pro- 
tectionists—first that Ireland is ruined by free 
trade, and secundly, that our exports must 
exceed our imports, or we will be ruined; or, 
as Mr. Evarts puts it, the state iuto which we 
want tv come is one in which we will sell to 
all the world, aad all the world will sell ooth- 
ing tous, (Great laughter.) 

There is one couatry which attains to that; 
sbe exports almust everything and imports 
almost oothing—Egypt. Aud another coun- 
try has been fur a century past doing much 
the sume thing. Ircland ought to be a para- 
dise by this time, on Mr. Evarts’s theory, for 
she has been exporting all the titne wore than 
she has imporved. During the terrible famine 
of 1846 she exported more provisions than 
she imported. While England was subscrib- 
ing must liberaliy, it must be said in justice 


- to ber, pouring in milliousof pounds’ worth of 


provisions to keep them from starving, and 
ull the world was heiping Ireland, those 
benevolent landlords were all the time taking 
eut more provisions from Ireland than Eug- 
land and all the world could pourip. What 
a prosperous country Ireland ought to be! 
(Laughter and applause.) 

That sort of thing bas been going on for all 
these years. You have heard of the absentee 
landlord. What a blessiag he must be to any 
community. He causes bis tenants to export 
everything to bim; and be never insists that 
they shall import anytbing in return. So the 
country is biessed by a perpetual favorable 
balance of trade. Every Irishman knows 
that what Ireland needs is not a protective 
tariff, but a tariff that would just cut off all 
the landiords. (Great applause.) It is aot 
free trade; it is the landiurds that are the 
curse of Ireland. (Appiause.) 


ame lean INCREASING UNDER FREE 


TRADE. 

And ipext you hear stories about the im- 
meose number of ‘workingmen that were 
thrown out of employment is Ireland by the 
introduction of free ‘trade. Do -you know 
that the number of persons engaged in masu- 


ca | tbe fab out of the procested exapalacturers: of | a. 
which the president is Mr. Fuster, to whom we 
‘are indebted for some of the bet in 


' free trade and trausfe erea Griariond: ‘Ido. 


‘pot suppose he meant to misrepreseat the 


brett; hag koe fact thas thease: Snduatries 


increased is Germany, be is always careful to 
say avthiag about Ireland. Why? Becaae, 
under the influence of free trade, the linen 
macufacture of Ireland has increased more 
than one bundred per cent and amounts to 
more than that of all the rest of Europe. More 
thap 60,000 people are now engaged in the 
manufacture of linen in Ireland; whereas, be- 
fore tue introduction of free trade, s0 more 
than 25,000 were so engaged. (Applause.) 
Mure persons are now engaged in the Irish 
linen tactories than were ever before en- 
gaged in all other factories in Ireland. 
THE COBDEN CLUB. 

You hear a good deal of the Cobden club 
(Applause.) Where are the friends of Ire- 
laod in Engiand to-day? They arv al! in the 
Cobden club (Applause.) What is the Cobd- 

club? It ismainiy Mr. Thomas Bayiey 
Potter, one of the five members of parlia- 
ment who organized the movement in favor 
of this country in 1863, a consistent home 
ruler, who bas voted with Gladstone every 
time. (Applause.) Who is the leading philo- 
sophical free trader iu England at the present 
day? John Morley. (Appiause.») Who is 
Juba Morley? The English statesman who, 
long before Mr. Gladstone made up bis miad, 
had declared himself in favur of bome rule 
in Ireland. (Applause.) 

Richard Cobden himself (applause), after 
whom the club is named, was always a friend 
of Ireland. He was kept out of public office, 
iargely by his friendship to Ireland. He 
would not enter a government which would 
not do justice to Ireland. He was the man 
who destroved the protective system io Eaz- 
land, altbough be did not go as far as we 
would desire. 

FRIENDS OF IRELAND ALL FREE TRADERS. 

What is William E. Gladstone? (Great ap- 
plause.) Are Irishmen going back on him, 
op that noble old man, who, in the eighbtieth 
year of his age, isdevoting himself with mar- 
velous activity and energy to furthering the 
cause of Ireland, and oniy taking care of bis 
health and saving his strength so as to disap- 
point the Salisburys and Balfours, who are 
eagerly boping fur bis death? Irishmen! you 
don’t have one single friend among the pro- 
tectionisis of England (applause); while nine- 
teen out of tweuty free traders of England 
are your friends, and always have been; and 
they are the men who are bent upon and de- 
termined to secure your freedum and your 
proper independence. (Applause.) 

Free traders, and they only, arethe allies 
of Paruell. (Applause.) Who subscribed the 
$50,000 to support Parnell in the infamous 
prosecution brought on by the Times? They 
are free traders toa man. (Applause.) 

Irishmen! what you want is freedom. (Ap 
plause.) You dun’t want any tory “protec- 
tion.” You want to protect vourselves. 
Freedom is what Ireland wants; [reedom is 
what America wants—lfree trade, free land, 
free men! (Great and long eontinued ap- 
piause.) 


Mr. Shearman Anewers Questiens. 

When the appisuse had somewhat sub- 
sided Chairman George arose and announced 
that Mr. Sheurtnan was prepared to answer 
questions. More than a duzen men jumped 
up in various parts of the ball, and Mr. 
George, baving recognized the first one that 
caught his eye, repeated the following ques- 
tion: 


Q.—If tariffs destroy aciwitactoeag’ indus- 
tries, why ts it that manufacturers in this 
country to a manare in favor of a protective 
tariff 7 

A.—In the first place, I cannot accept the 
statement. They are not by any means. Our 


good friend, Mr. Tom L. Juhoson (applause), 


to whom Mr. George referred early this 
evening, is a manufacturer and an absolute, 
thoruughgoing free trader. J. B. Sargent of 
New Haven (applause) is the iargest manu- 
facturer in his line, and he is a free trader. 
William Marshall of Brooklyn, the largest 
cordage maker in America, isa free trader. 
(Applause.) 

Nevertheless, it is probably true that a ma- 


jority of the manufacturers in the Uuited | 
States are protectionists. That is nothing at 


all new in the history of this world. When 
any class of men once give way to their self- 
ish instincts and endeavor to frame a na- 
tional policy for their own benefit and not 
for the benefit for the nation at large, they 
invariably overshoot the mark, and in their 
greediness do themselves injury as well as 
other people. This is just as true about law- 
yers as about manufacturers; just as true 
about clergymen as about lawyers; just as 
true about doctors as about clergymen; juss 
as true about mechanics or farmers, and just 
as true about ahyone who seeks to frame 
laws for his own interest instead of for the 
interest of the whole people. 

The same questioner: Then you mean to say 
that the mechanic, the doctor, the lawyer, 
the manufacturer, are Simply aiming to cut 
their own beads ull? 

A.--What I do say is that when any one of 
these classes undertakes to act for its own 
selfish interests, it practically does cut its 
own head off. That is true of every class in 
the world. 

A gentleman witb a decided foreign accent 
attempted to frame a question in which the 
only intelligible word was “policemen; but 
after a vaio endeavor to understand, Mr. 


-Sbearman said: “I shall bave to follow the 


example of Mr. Evurts’s boy aad say, ‘I don't 
know.’” (Laughter.) 

Q.—On the platform I see the sien “Free 
trade, free land and free men;” we have free 
trade between the sister states; and we have 
neither free land nor free men. I wish the 
gentleman to tel! me why? (Laughter.) 

A.—Because we have only gone half way. 
If you start out for Albany and stop at 
Poughkeepsie, you will never get to Albany. 
We have free trade between all the states; 
anti that ‘s the secret of the wonderful pros 
perity that we have. (Applause.) That is 
whv wages are so high: it is because we have 
so much free trade. But so long as we do 
not have absolute free trade, taxes to the ex- 
tent of seven buodred millions a year are 


‘piled upon the shoulders of the poorest men 


of the community; aad the poorer you are 
the more taxes you pay in proportion to your 
means. In addition, abuut five bundred mill- 
ions more are piled on the shoulders of the 
poor under the shape of bounties to protected 
manufacturers and mine owners. When you 
take that vust umount year after year out of 
the wages of the workingmea, aod more es- 
pecially out of the wages of the poorest 
classes, how can you have free land or free 
menf (Appiause.) 

Q.—I would like toask whether, if this coun- 
try adopt tree trade in wool, admits wool free 
of duty, England will not at the same time 


. place an capers duty. ser wool, is order to pro- 


tect ber manufacture: 


ees | my friend will only get the republican 


‘majority: to consent: to pass a bill repealing nf 


the duty oa wool, to take effect on condition . 


that that state of things never occurs, on my 


part I will agree to find among my friends 
any amount of money to put in bank to guar- 
antee this country against any possibility of 
that thing bhappeaing. Nobody dreams of ita 
happening. It isimpossible. Moreover, Eng- 
land bas no surplus wool to export. 

Q.—How much do the 60,000 people, engaged 
in the linea industry in Irelacd earn as com- 
pared with American wurkmeu? Aad why, 


sioce free trade has been introduced have ae 


many Irishmeu emigrated to Americal 


A.—Ina the first place, the 60,000 Irishmen. 
engaged in linen manutacture undoubtedly 
receive. very much less wages than work. 
people of a similar class in the United States; 
although Mr. Barbuur, the presideat of the 
Barbour flax spinning works, a most ardent — 
protectionist, testifled before the tariff com- 
mission, in 1883 that he was compelled to 
steadily raise the wages of his Irish employ- 
es, but was steadily cuttinc duwn the wages 
of bis American emplwyes. (Laughter aad 
applause.) At that rate the Irish would after 
a while get there. (Langhter.) It is very 
true that since the adoption of partial free 
trade in England in 1816 the population in 
Ireland has | largely falien off. Why ts i? 
LANDLORDS. (Appiause.) 

Q.—I would ask Mr. Shearman, who bad 

kindness to auswer tue gentieman on this 
side of the bouse, giving him such cheering 
and encouraging news--{(cries of “Dont make 
a statement; ask your question”}—how is 
it that Brazil levied an expert duty oa coffee 


A.—If I answered literally, 1 would say, 
“Because Brazil waated to;” but I understand 
that Jong and full questions cannot be asked 
bere, and I seek, therefore, to answer the 
spirit of every question. (Applause.) What 
the gentleman means is this: That when we 
repealed the duty on coffee in 1372 Brazil 
put an export duty on coffee, witb a view to 
make us pay as much for coffee as we did 
before. Did sue succeed in dving that? For 
a year or two she did. . That is sixteen years 
ago, and ever since the first two years she 
didu’t. (Applause.} If we had been in such a 
condition that we must have coffee or die, 
and there had been no piace other than 
Brazil from which coffee could be got. we 
should bave had to pey that export duty. 
But there was a great deal of coffee in other 
parts of the world; and Brazil could not o*% 
ans more for ber coffee than Porto Rico zoe 
forhers) The consequence is that for the 
last fourteen years Brazilians have paid that 
duty themselves. (Applause.) 


Q.—Whyv is it that Germany and Italy, with 
bizb tariff duties, send us ten immuigrauts to 
one from Engtand?! 

A.—I have been there. If you had been 
there you wouldn't wonder. ftaly enjoys all 
the blessings of an enormously high protect- 
ive tariff. It almost beats ours. In some re- 
spects our tari? is worse; but, taken as a 
whule, the Italian tariff is the worst. I have 
seen workmen in Rome working all day lung 
for thirty and forty cents a aay, eating 
their black bread and softening it with water 
atthe pump. I bave seen peor creatures in 
the Neapolitan districts living on twenty cr 
thirty centsa day, and not always earning 
that. No wonder they want to emicrate 
What is the cause? Free trade? They oever 
had it; oever began to have it. In Germany, 
since 1879, when they adopted the protective 
tariff, they have sent more and more emi- 
grants tous, The bigh tariff has driven peo- 
ple out. 

Q.—Isthere any law in England against 
trusts? 3 

A. There is what is called the common law, 
which is substantially the same as ours; but, 
England, having free trade. bas never had 
occasivn to resurt to that. (Applause.} 


Q.—What is there to prevent them from or- 
ganizing a trust on the other side? | 

A.—If the manufacturers of England made - 
a trust combination, that combination would 
be immediately broken by foreign manufact- 
urers, who would pour ia their gouds Tae 
object of a trust is to raise the price. Hf 
manufacturers Lave no outside competition 
they can combine toreduce production. They 
cannot, however, take in the whule world; 
and England having free trade in most’ 
things, foreigners would pour in their goods, 
and so break the combination. (Applause.} 

Q.—Is the tari? any impediment to the 
growth of this country and to the develop- 
ment of its resources! 

A.—You alt have, I trust, two arms—unlesa 
you bave lost one in the wars. H any gentle-. 
tran thinks that the development of bis re- 
sources will be increased by tying one of his 
arms bebiod bis back, thes he is a consistent 
believer in a pr. tective tariff. The effect of 
any tariff, and the effect especially of a pro- 
tective tariff, is to restrict the industry of 
this country from taking its natural course— 
in other words, it ties your arm bebind your 
back. 

Take the case of wool. The woolen manu 
facturers of this country have been prevented. | 
from making their natural development. be- 
cause the wool they need has been exciuded. 
The carpet manufacturers use four times as 
much cotton, shoddy hair, etc., as they use 
of genuine wool. Take shipping for example. 
Our shippiag bas been protected out of exist- 
ence. We. have navigation laws for the 
benefit of our shipping; but we have a hich 
protective tariff on iron and steel which> 
makes it impossible fur us to build or repair” 
ships on equal terms; and our shipping in - 
dustry has just beea protected to death. (Ap- 
plause.) 

A number of gentlemen were on their feet 
to ask questions, but the chairman said: “It is 
now time to bring this meeting to a close 
Mr. Shearman has kindly consented to. take 
another evening and devote the waole of it — 
to the answering of questions. That meeting 
will be announced through the papers.” (Greas. 
applause.) 


Yes, It’s the Same Language. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Indications multiply 
that the single tax leaven is working. Last 
Friday evening the democrats of this place 

ad a banner raising and mass meeting, their 
principal speaker being the Hon. George L. 
Ricord. In ap unusually temperate speech— 
a speech [ree from the customery abuse of 
opponents and devoted, fer an hour and a | 
half, solely to a consideration of the economic 
bearing of the pending struggle, be closed by 
drawing the attentiun of his audience to the 
present standard of average wazes—that 
conventional two dollars a day which, . if 
earned every werking day io the year, is ag 
cepted without question by both parties ag 
all that can be cxpected or even desired. He 
pointed out to them that this was really 
starvativuag wazes—starvation for soul, if not 
for bedv—and ‘claimed that, by any equitable 
adjusinie=;, daily wages should be much 
higher, ‘aen, in bis peroration, he con- 
gratulate! the detnocratic party that, after 
wandering for munv years, it bed. returned 
tothe advucacy of genuine democratic prin- 
ciples, that its face was “once moré toward 
the rising sun,” and asserted that the cam- 
paign in which itis now engaged is. but the 
beginning of another anda grander struggle, 
in which the “distribution of wealth” shoud 
be the turning point. 

Dues not every George man recognize in 
such language his mother tongue? 
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SOUETINNG THAT THE PROTECTIONISTS 
MAY PRINT WITH A LITTLE 
BRITISH FLAS OVER IT. 


” $eekenden“ Weebly Diepatch “on the Real 
feoune of the American Campaign. 
London Weekly Dispatch. Sept. 
It is thirty years since the politics of the 


Duited Siates presented a subject so worthy 
of <ur attention as ihat which is rained by tbe | 


- forthcoming presidential election. Before the | 


great comroversy, 
. Was not the truce issue. What guve p iot to 


was slavery. 


war the issue that was ocominally raised was 
the questivn of state richts, and those who 
lived through that exerting perid have a 
lively recollection of the abstruse 10d even 
metaphysical arcuments employed in that 
But the nominal issue 


the discussi:-n—whether the coustitution of 


“the United States was a federal form of gov- 


ernment aa mere confederation of states 
Should slavery continue to 
eXist and expand, or should it  perish?—such 


was the real questicn that led to the war., At 


tbe present tine the subject’ in dispute Ts on 


be surface a niere reform of the tarilf, and 


Presideut Cleveland 1s quite justitied in saving 


on behalf of ube democratic party that they 


have entercd upou fo crusace iv favor of free 
trade. His flag is uct so broad nor so large; 
ali be asks is Lo “free from duty the imported 


Taw materials used in fume manufactures.” 


Bat, underiying this narrow topic, there lies 


“@ far mightier controversy, aad, io its real 


eharacter and ultimate results, President 


 Cieveiaud’s platfurin will briag to the freot 


‘the laud question, which is now distracting 
fretand, and will speedily bring og a storm In 
England aud Sectiland. Just as the battle for 
the Davos involved the existence of slavery, 


_ 0 the struggle for tariff refurm will settle the 


question of the uativnalization of land in the 


great republic of America. It is nut the in- 


tention of the democratic party to raise that 


issus, xoy more thaa it’ was the inteativn of 


~ “tthe republican party to destroy slavery when 
di rose an arms to defend the integrity of the 


-Wuited States; but just as the inexorable logic 
of jacts made the republican party au aboli- 
tion party, su will the demucrats be driven to 


espouse the cause of labor, and be c: inpelled 
to throw the burden of imperial! taxation upon 
land. ‘ 

The situation is profoundly interesting. The 


_ Fevenue of the United States, as distinguished 


 Srom the separate states of which tt is com- 
-. posed, is derived from custi:ms and excise. 
+ The customs duties have been fixed with no 


-Yegurd to the requirements of the public ex- 


- penditure, but fur the purpose of protecting 


American manufacturers frum foreiga com- 
petition. Of fate years the iucome derived 
front customs bas brought in money to the ex- 


 @hequer far beyond its wants, and the gov- 


ernment are at their wits’ end to knuw what 
to do with the taxes they have raised. The 


» Sings of Europe bave ao dread of surpluses; 


they sre familiar with deficits and with loans; 
- they bave never suffered from the embarrass- 
ment of an overflowing treasury. But that is 
the situation of President Cleveland. He 
gust either remit taxes or discover uew forms 


a expenditure in order to make ends meet, 
_qand bring the national income duwn to the 
~ bevel of the vational expenditure. No other 


eourse is pussible. Hence arises a clear issue 
\ Between the two great parties The demo- 


 eratic party goes for the reduction of customs 
\ duties; the republican party will not tolerate 
~ gny abatement of the tuxes, and they have to 
“ @iscover a vew mode of expenditure. Mr. 
' Blaine bas already found the path tbat the 
~~ fepublican party must inexorubly follow. He 


proposes that the imperial surplus should be 


-wsed to relieve the local taxation of land. 


i 


His motto is, Keep up the customs aod keep 
dowa the land tax. 

During the American civil war the sym- 
. jpatby of English radicals was wholly witb 
the republican party. Althuvugh oot from 
principie, it nevertheless became from aeces- 


a sity a liberativa party, and its triumph was 


va 


> 


the death knell of the worst form of slavery 
that the world bas ever kuown. But we must 
mot be misied by party shibbouleths, and stiil 
hess by party names. The whirligig of time 
Brings about. strange turns. Tbe democratic 
party, which up till 1864 was conservative io 
the worst sense, has now become the party 
of progress; and ite triumph will mark the 
@reatest advance thatthe world has vet seen. 


If it conquers, we shall see on the great 


American continent a practical realization of 


is the dreams of Henry George, and an im- 
Dense progress toward the better distribution 


of wealth, For a demucratic victory mezuns 


precisely the reverse of Mr. Blaine’s mutt; it 
meznos the apprupriation of natural values 
for the benefit of the whole peupie, instead of 
“the enrichment of a few. Industry will be 
aeleved. idleness will be diminished. It will 


-be easier for industry to secure comfort; it 


~ swill be harder for idleness to revel iu tuxury. 


. labor. 


You must either tax land or you must tax 
fa old countries like our own the in- 


- gnense weicht of taxation is thrown upon thc 


workers; in our columns Mr. Banfield is show- 
_ ing with startling effect bow cleverly the 
drones in the hive manage to take the buney 
from the working bees. lu America a large 
 partof local or state taxation is borne by 
the land, and is a burden upon nubudy; it 
gerely intercepts a part of the value of the 
> Yaw material of the earth on its way to pri- 
wate pockets. But through the policy of pro- 
tection tbe imperial taxes are imposed upon 
dudustry, and not upon land. The success of 


the democratic party would reruit ia throw- 
- gag imperial as well as local tazes upon the 


Jand;.the success of the republican party 


vould create the very evil which old cuun- 


tries have sv much to depiore. 
President Cleveland unwittingly states a 


profound truth when be says that. be opens no 


- erusade for free trade as it’ is uuderstood in 


em 


Engiand. Euglish free trade is a oompromise 
‘by which the manufacturer is benedted with- 
out c.zapr. mising the right of the laudturd 
‘fo live in idJeness upon the labor of the work- 
ing classes. Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden 
struck at the duties that were mmposed for 
_ protective purposes; their policy did act go 
the ienzth of attacking thuse duties that are 
-impused for revecue only, and these duties 
are required merely toenable landlords to 


escape an adcquate and just land tax. But 
the policy of tbe demucratic party, owing to 


the peculiar circumstances of the United 
States, will drive.them much further thun 
C. bden or Bright ever dreamed of; it will lead 
in Ainerica to the total ab.wlition of all cus- 
toms. The principle enunciated by President 
Cleveland in bis letter accepting the demo- 
cratic candidature, the principle of abolishing 
taxes on raw muterial in order to stimulate 
industrial enterprise, will lead bim much 
farther thau be thinks. What ixsraw material i 
When that question comes to be faced, the 
| @emocratic party will fiad that there is av 
Jwiddile cuurse icit to them That which, from 
one putut of view, isa manufactured article, 
it, from -ancther, raw material. Silk ribboa 
isa manufactured article compared with thc 
- silk as itis ubtuined from the siikworms; it is 
raw material w the making up of ladies’ 
bats Fivurisa manufactured artacle to the 
miller, but i is raw material to the 
‘baker. Sugar isa manufactured article to 
the washerwomen who utes it to sweeten her 
hea; & is raw material te the confectivecr or 
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tbe jam preserver. To ene the principle 
that raw material must be free from (exetion 
in order that industry may flourish is like 

starting an avalanche It is fatal to the 
system of protection, and it leads straizht to 
land taxation as the only practicable fund for 
defraying the imperial expenditure of the 
American people. We are on the eve of a 
great sucial and economic struggle, which iu 
its final issues will be more memorable even 
thas the abolitiva of slavery. It is auw a. 
questivs of the emaucipation of the white 
mao and of the deliverance of the American 
peorle from the mischievous doctrines of laud 
tenure which they carried ‘with them to the 
continent of America from feudal Eog!aod. 
Slavery, we cught in justice to the American 
pecple never to forget, was another evil in- 
heritance from the old country; but, just as 
the genius of a free republic proved strong 
enough to rid the bedy politic of that danger- 
OUS puisLD, 80, We are persuaded, will it prove 
able to destroy the much more subtie, but 
net less pernicious, dcctrines that they inber- 
ited from their uld munarchical home. 


ae ESE 


The Campaigu ta Penneylvanta. 


- PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The singele tux Cleve- 
land aud Thurman committee of Pean- 
sylvania is getting down to business and 
will do effective ‘work ia the campaiga. 
About $00 has bceea subscribed, and the 
committee las thought best to concentrate 
their efforts and ovntine their work principally 
to Philadelphia and the coal regions, althouzb 
d ing all they can in other parts of the state 
where they see an oppurtunity for effective 
work, 

Mr. J. C. Frost leaves this week for Schuyl- 
kill county, which is the stamping grouad of 
Congressman Brumm, who voted against the 
Mills bill. He will distribute single tax and 
free trade literature during the day and speak 
every night. By this means it is hoped to de- 
feat Bruwm, who pretends to represent the 
interests of labor. 

fn Philadelphia the committee have secured 
Musical fund ball at Ninth and Locust streets 
fur October 17, 24 and 31. 

Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost wil’ speak October 
17, aud will be followed by Thomas Shear- 
man, Louis Post and, if the committee can in- 
duce bim to come, William Lloyd Garrisun. 
Every single tax man in this city and viciuty 
should make it @ point to attend these meet- 
ings. A. H. Stersenson. 


Siuate Tax Mee aed Democratic Candidates 
ia Maseachkuesctte, 


CaMBRIDGEPORT, Mass.—The single tax free 
traders of Massachusetts, like their brethren 
of New York, are active. In the districts 
where advanced tariff reformers have been 
nominated by the democrats for congress 
they will lead their must cordial support. 

Among the democratic candidates upva the 
state ticket Hun. William E. Russell, the can 
didate for guvernor, deserves and will re- 
ceive a complimentary vute. He bas made 
a record as an aggressive reformer. Against 


‘the maj rity of bis purty be ably secunded 


the efforts of the labur party and labor or- 
ganizations to secure the secrct ballot law, 
und ina public statement upon the subject 
declared that the cxi.siag system opened the 
dvor to bribery aod curruption, and that 
workingmeno cuuld oot secure bonest repre- 
sentation. In bis administration as mayor 
of Cumbridge be bas shuwn exccutive ability 
of ahigh order. At the present time he is 
makiog an active campaizn upoo the tariff 
issue. Ww. H. Hannarorp, 
Treasurer Single Tax League of Buston. 


Sinzle Tax Ideas tm theAlr. 


East OrnanaeE, N. J.—I have attended quite 
anurber of democratic meetinys and have 
heard speakers give reusuus tur the bizher 
wages of this over other couutrics that 
suunded much like the single ‘tax gospel. One 
gave as the chief reasi.n, that we had cheaper 
land; others used the phrase “uatura! oppor- 
tunities;” while most of them dwelt upun the 
immerse extent of our territory and wealth 
of natural resources. 

‘Whence these ideas and expressions it not 
from the single tax men? The question of 
wages is being discussed everywhere, aud 
this gives us un opportunity we could not 
have made for ourselves, because us voters 
fur Clevelaad we cua now find ready listen- 
ers amueg democrats. E. C. ALPHONSE. 


Pref. Gartand’s Weateru Trip. 


Qa bis recent westera trip Professor Ham- 
lia Garland of Buston, on bis way out, deliv- 
ered speeches at Indianapolis, Chicago and 
Niuncapulis’ He stopped for several weeks iu 
Brown county, Dak., and by talks to the farm- 
ers und letters to the papers arvused u goud 
deal of thought. One of the most successful 
meetings was on his return trip, when he 
spoke before the Eust side demucratic club 
of Minneapvlis. The St. Puul Globe, x» demo- 
cratic puper, gave avery full report of this 
meeting. On his return trip be also spoke at 
Osage, Iowa, at an agricultural fair, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., Baltimore, Md., New York city 
and Worcester, Mass. Fur the rest of tbe 
year he will be in Boston and is willing to 
speak at New England towns within reason- 
able distance of Bostun. 


Getug te Eiect Tem Johusen. 


CLEVELAND, Ohic.—We are going to elect 
Tom L. Jubusou. The growth of single tax 
free trude—the revival of pure dewucracy 
aud the sloughing off of old machine men aud 
ways—is simply wuaderful bere. 

L. A. RussEeuu. 


County U. Le P. Endersen 
Cleveland. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser on 
Octuber 4, published the fullowiug: 


Timothy J. Schully, seeretary of the united 
labor party execulive committee of Queens 
couuts’,, bus written a letter ty the demucratic 
national committee, in which he says: “The 
united labor party of Queens county, by their 
delegates assembled, huve adupte taritf re- 
form as ther motte for this campaigu 
and indursed Cleveland and = Thurmun 
as fitting candidates to represent the 
issue. As members of the ubuve party, 
believing that taxation should be lifted 
from © products of the workingman's 
industry, we Gud that tariff reform is a 
step iu that direction. It is a further pleasure 
tu potify you that the above indorsement was 
executed by a unanimous vote; a rare thiaz. 
Out of 1,850 votes cast in our country lust 
fail for Heury George. I think you may safely 
figure on 1,400 ur 1,500, 


The Queene’ 


ry 


Preiits Hiker, Wases Lewer. 


The New York Times bad an article in Tuer 
day’s issue entitled “Michigan's iroo miues.” 
Alter giviog the output for the year, etc., it 
says: 

The season, which promised rly at ite 
opening, is proving ove of tbe t that the 
miuve owuers bave bad for years. Wages of 
mivers, mechanics und luburers are slightly 
jower thao last year; ore is selling at u Little 
lower price, and luke transportation charges 
are lower thau last your. 


Where's Veur Pretective Tarigt 
One. tillion men idle in this country and 


heip este arate It cannot shay said that these 
meti are rum choice, but from necessity. 
| Louisville Labor Recurd, 


500,000 agoualiy being added from Eurvpe to. 


* A PROTECTION CATECHISM. 


L Isdemand for goods demand for labor ? 
Uf not, why not? 

3 When we buy foreign goods do we eet for- 
efguers at work? If not, why not? 

& When foreigners buy our goods do they 
setusat work? If not, why not? 

4 Will foreigners send thetr goods into this 
country unless we send our goods out? Y not, 
why not? ; 

&. Does the importation of goods reduce 
wages here? If 20, how?—(StaxDasD, Och 6, 
1888, 


A Preteetionixe Trice Hie Band. 


Por tLanp, Me.—‘'A Prot-ction Catechism,” 
publisked io vour lust issue, is a series of 
Questiuns which I presume you would like 
s:me “protectivuist” to answer. Thus be- 
lieving, I will attempt it: 

1. Isdemand for goods demand for labor? 
If uot, why not? 

A. Itis; and if the demand is supplied by 
foreign labor, it will rob home labor tu just 
that extent. Will it not? ; 

2 When we buy foreign goods, do we set 
‘foreigners at work? If avt, why not? 

A. We do; but why avt buy home goods, 
and 60 set our own people at work? 

& When fcreigners buy our goods do they 
‘set us at work? If not, why not? 

A. They do, but why not buy bome goods 
and so set their own people at, work? 

4. Will foreigners send their goods into 
this country unless we send our govuds out? 
If not, why not? 

A. Not unless they have a surplus and we 
have a shortage. and [ cannot understand 
how it is desirable that they should. I think 
every country should supply its own wants 
us far as possible, and not be put to the ex- 
pense of transpurting goods for distant lands - 
In fact, it is uecessary to the independence of 
aay country to be able to supply ite own 
needs 

5 Does the imgortation of goods selities’ 
wages here? If so, how? 

A. It does’ By lessening the demand for 
labor bere, it increases the supply of labur 
and drives it into unfamiiiar employments, 
while in the meantime wages go duwn to the 
lowest ebb. Iam old enough to have experi- 
enced this long siuce and know what I am 
talking about. ST. TarLoa. 


Pellicice are Humming at Cornell. 


Itwaca, N. Y., Oct. 6&—Pulitics are bum- 
ming here at Ithaca and ut Cornell university. 
Four mass meetings have been held within 
fuur days—one republican, one probibitivaist 
aud two demucratic. 

The siguiticant feature of the two demo- 
cratic meetings, and that which most glad- 
deus the bearts of us single tax electcral re- 
formers, is the bursts of silence which inspired 
professurs, students and citizeus whenever 
any allusion was made to Hill. 

Political straws bere indicate a wind, fast 
rising to a cvclune, that will oa November 6th 
shake one Hill down to its foundation. 

Oa Monday evening Congressman McMillan, 
of the ways and means cummittee, addressed 
a large audience euthusiastic for Cleveland 
and reform. Hill was only mentioned once 
or twice in a sort uf “tne tov” manner. 

At the students’ republicun mass meeting 
on Wednesdays, the first speaker called upon 
was Professor Wheeler, who proved to be for 
Cleveland, thougb be conscientiously re- 
frained from saying more than to advise the 
students to study well the questions of the 
hour, and to dedide without fear or favor. 
Another professor who spoke was for tariff 
reduction. 

‘Lhe call for the students’ democratic mass 
meeting for Thursday evening was signed by 
twenty-five of Cornell’s leading professors— 
aod iostructors The portraits of Cleveland 
and Thurinao and Hill, with the national flag, 
huog over the stage. Hiil’s picture so of- 
fended the first comers that one of them, a 
prominent studeut most active ia circulating 
the call, tore it down, expressing dcuubt as to 
their ubility to secure speakers if 1t were !eft 
iu sight. Tu quiet suspiciun and to prevent 
the need of an explanativn, the other pictures 
were also tuken down. It wus considered 
safe to leave the flag. 

The meeting was addressed by three of 
Corneli’s leading professors, Wheeler, ‘Tuttle 
and Burdich, aud a prominent alunui, S D. 
Halliday, who made elcquent speeches in 
favor of Cleveland aud taxation reform. 

Professor Andrews, vur cew aod popular 
professor of political economy, who always 
speaks favorably of George and the single 
tux, sat on the platform, but for lack of time 
did not speak. STUDENT. 


NOTES FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


Jolin H. Stolseaburg of New Albany, ind., 
sends us [ree trade song. Here are a few 
verses: 

Look! the boys are on the march, 
Cried the son of toil; 

Look! the bovs are on the march, 
Cried the sou of toil. 

All the claus are in array, 

They. will drive the trusts away 

And the “cumbines” eball decay, 
Cried the sun of toil 


When wil! beavy taxes cease? 
Cried the son of toil; 

When will beavy taxes cease! 
Cried the sun of toil. 

When our trade is freer made, 

When big tariffs are avt laid, 

And when labur'’s promptly paid, 
Cried the sun of tuil. - 


And will labor then be sure? 
Cried the son of toil; 
_ And will labor then be sure? 
Cried the sun of toil. 
Yes, our rights shall then be clear, 
While our work shall last the year, 
And fair wages bring goud cheer, 
Cried the suo of toil. 
“Will our commerce vet be freef 
Cried the son of toil; 
‘Will our cummerce yet be freet 
Cried the sun of til. 
With our ships on every sea, 
Trade and c .mmerce shail be frea, 
Homes and Laod and Liberty, 
For the sons of twil. 


Thomas Williamson, Lyachburg, Va.—I was 
glud to see the explanation of the puyment 
of the tax on the vuiue of land under u 
boarding house on the singletax plan. I have 
baud to meet this objection mest frequently: 
“That some citizens would not contribute, un- 
der the single tux plan, to public expenditure 
at all.” I bave always contended: First, 
that the Jand value belonged to all aud heuce 
all contributed, if the lund values were used 
fur the common expenses; and secondly, that 
all had to use some land either directly or in- 
directiy, and that where this use was conjuint- 
ly with the landholder, each one wouldepey 
to the extent of that use. For example; sup- 
pose | own a house and lot (using present 
style of speech). If I take bourders 1 make 
them pay their share of the land value tax 
aod also enough on their foud and lodging to 
make a profit on my outlay. I make ovthing 
on the rent, but on the bouse improvements, 
foud, fuel, etc. Thus, suppose I bave accutn- 
modations for nine boarders; each pays one- 


_ tenth of the land value tax, just as if each of 


us ten were using wne-tenth of the land. As 
to food, fuel, lights and lodging, I make them 
pay a fair percentage over and above the 
capital I expend io providing such acouinmo- 
dations. - 


W.-L Boreman, Parkersburg, W. Va.—Sloce ; 


Professor Garlaud spoke here a good many 
have questioned us who befure would have 
muthing omny. . 


PUSHING CAMPAIGN WORK. 


The speakers who bave been addressing 
single tax meetings held under the directiun 
of the committee report large attendance 
and the greatest attention and enthusiasm 
onthe part of their audiences. Especially 
interesting have been the occasions where 
the speakers buve answered questions. 

On Thursday of last week a meeting was 
beld at 413 Grand street, in the Eigbth con 


 gtessivnal district, addressed by J. R. Abar. 


banelie und W. O. Eustlake. 

The Cooper union meeting, at which W:. J. 
Gorsucb and Thomas G. Sbearman spoke, was 
beld on Friday. The full report is in another 
column, 

W. B. Estell and William McCabe spoke 
on Saturday at a meetiug beld at 105 Second. 
avenue, the headquarters of the Ninth con- 
gressivoal district branch of the free trade 
club Despite the terrific rain sturm it was 
& good meeting. 

Inu Brooklya, at Temperance hall; a meet- 
ing was beid the same evening. Rev. 8. W. 
Luidier presided, and Luuis F. Post and W. 
VU. Eaustiake spoke. A short accuuut will be 
fuuud in anvther column. 

At Paterson, N. J., Henry George spoke on 
Munday night -It was the largest meeting 
beld during tbe campaign, althuugh botb par- 
Wes have bad meetings. Mr. Geurge’s speech 
was enthusiastically appinuded 

On the sume night W. J. Gursuch and John 
H. Dou herty aduressed a meeting at McTam- 
wany’s hall, Brouoklyo. 

A brauch of ube Free trade club in the 
Eleventh congressional district opened bead- 
quarters the sume eveuiuy, Mouuduy, at Nu. 
35 Eighth avenue. Aduresses were wade by 
Wittaw ‘T. Crousdale and J. Re Abvurbuaelle. 
The roums were crowded and the audience 
enthusiastic. 

Ou Tuesday, Louis F. Post spoke at Bliza- 
bethport, N. J., and Heury George und 
Thomas G. Shearmaa at Paiace bali, Brouk- 
lyon, E. D.. The E.izabetbport meeting was 
bbe iargest pulilticul gutheriug beld there i 
live years. ‘Ibe ball was packed with peuple 
ull wwe cluse of the meeting, aud Mr. Pust’s 
speech was received with entiusiasw. ‘The 
Brooklyn meeting Was also very lurge aud 
successful. al 

The meetings for Wednesday were. in New 
York, at ‘Wendei’s ball, West Fourty-fourth 
street, addressed by ‘Thomas G. Shearman 
aod Lous F. Pust; iv Bruokiyu, at New ‘Turu 
hall, Sixteenth street aud Nurth Fifth avenue, 
aduressed by W. O. Basuiuke and sume H. 
Dougherty. 

Qu Thursday, October 11, the Eighth -con- 
g£ressiunal disirict siugie tax meu wul buld a 
uieeting at New We tudsor ball, 412 Graud 
surce A. J. Steers aud Fred U. Leubuscuer 
will speak. 

Ou Friday, the 12th, the Seventh congres- 
sioual district single wax meu will meet at Lhe 
cummittee ruoms, 13 Univn square, to cull- 
plete their orgauizauon Ther temporary 
urguvizativa Was furmed last week, wueu H. 
B. Epstein was elected temporary chuirmap 
anu Pb. V. Jones temporary secretary. 

The Sixth conyressivoal district will be 
organized vp Sacurday, October ig, at Green- 
wich bail, coruer Curistupher and Hudson 
streets, at which time aud place a mass uieet- 
ing will also be beid. The general pubiic is 

invited. 

The Ninth congressional district will hold a 
meeting at the beadquarters of the Ninth 
congressional brauch ui the New York free 
trade club, at 105 Secund avenue, cn Saturday 
eveuing, Ovt. 13. 

At Couper uuion, Thomas G. Shearmaa will 
uuswer questions ubvut the single tax and 
seve trade vo Friday, October 19, 

Hugh O. Pentecost will speak at Cooper 
union on Wednesday, Qctober 24, 

A grand rally will bc beld oo Thursday, Nov. 
1, at Couper union. There will be addresses 
by Thomas G. Shearman, Louis F. Pust, Hugh 
QO. Pentecost and Heury George. 

Io Philadeiphia Hugh O. Pentecost will 
speak at Music fund ball un Weduesday, Oct. 
1%; Thomas G. Shearman will speak there in 
the same hail on Oct. 24, and Luuis F. Post 
aod William Lioyd Gurrison on Wednesday, 
Oct. SL. 

In Brooklyn, there will bea grand rally at 
the Rink on Tuesday, Oct. 23. Thomas G. 
Shearman, Louis F. Pust, Hugh O. Peutecost 
uod Heury George will speak. 

At East New York, Louis F. Post will make 
a short speech and answer questions at 
Schiellein’s assembly rooms, corner Atlantic 
avenue and Vermunt avenue, on Monday, 
October 15. 

Thomas UG. Shearman will speak at Albany 
on Tuesday, October 16 

At Passaic, N. J., Louis F. Post will speak 
on Wednesday, October 17. 

Henry George will speak at Harrisburg, 
Pu., on Thursday, October 25. 


Here areas many extracts from the com- 
mittee’s correspondence as space will permit 
us to publish: 

James McMano, Lansingburgh, N. Y.—I 
voted for Mr. Clevelaud in 1834 and will vote 
for him in '88, and ugainst Hill in the state. 

Jobo Hufer, New Haven, Cono.—I seud my 
name to be added to the roll of single tux 
Cleveland men. I am a free trader iu .the 
full sense of the word. I vuted for Blaine in 

Fred T. Wilcox, Ashtubula, O.—Inclosed 
find my vame, with two otbers, who were, as 
myself, formerly republicans. Have been a 
regular reader of THE STANDARD from alinost 
the beginning. Two of us arranged witb our 
newsdealers to keep it on sale. Now it is 
widely read here, and benighted Ashtabula is 
vonceded to be the single tax hotbed of the 
county. Our Knights of Labor assembly is 
doing glorious work for the single tax cause. 
All but a few have “seen the eat,” and we 
live iu hope that those few will come around 
before Novetnber. 


James Pollard, Stanton, Minn.—Enroll me 
aod my friend, whuse uame I incluse—both 
life-long republicans. The more single tax is 
talked here the more the people get per- 
plexed in their old notions, and are constautly 
burrowing the ground to keep the weeds 
down, and bope to see a fair crop in time to 
vote for Cleveland Thurman. : 


Morris Cole, Union City, Mich.—Read “Prog- 
ress aud Poverty” four years ago. Have 
been traveling almost constantly ever 
since, north, south and west, and never let a 
chance puss to advocate the siugie tax, con- 
werting vot only the three persons whose 
names are inclosed, but dozens of others, 
with more to fuilow. 


Edwin Pope, Paterson, N. J.—I voted ino 
1884 for Gea. Butler, but shall cast my vote 
Shis year for Mr. Cleveland. He bas pointed 
out to us the rvad to freedom. I perceive a 
great change of thought witb reference to the 
tariff, even in this hide-bound city, aod there 
isno doubt of a still greuter change taking 
place before election day. Tug Stanpanp is 
tbe best paper I bave ever read. I would 
ratber go without my meals on Sunday than 
not have it. 

F. O. Brown, Fort Worth, Tezx.—I inelose 
signed blank. This will be the first time I 
ever voted the democratic ticket, although I 
bave been a voter since ‘61. | bave been a 
single tax map ever since I beard Heory 
George's speech on the steps of the'sub-treas- 
ury raping on Wall street, New York, two 
years oot } i toemerly epacidarea 


‘have gct more if I had more time. 


thas whas 


I did not know about the labor problem was 
net worth knowing. I vote for Cleveland 
with the hope that his majority may be so 
large that it will encourage him to take more 
steps aud longer ones forward. I can say 
from my own knowledge that the single tax 
idea is gaining in Texas 

Alfred Pettit, Newark, N. J.—I always 
voted the republican ticket. Was converted 
to the single tax about a year ago. Am hard 
at work trving to convert my friends. 


Locke Craig, Asheville, N. C.—Inclosed find 
my signature: fur enrollment. Io am_ con- 
demmned as a George man, but the democratic 
clubs keep me busy addressing them and dis- 
cussing the tariff with republicans, and evi- 
dently do not realize that they condemn under 
the name of Georgeism the same ideas which 
they applaud uader the name of democracy. 
Hereafter the majority of democrats in this 
district will be democrats who are for abso- 
lute free trade. 


J.W. H., New York.—Under the beautiful 
system of protectiun to American tudustries I 
am compelled to work fourteen hours out of 
every twenty-four (Sundays magnanimously 
excepted). So you see it is utterly impossible 
for me to take any active part in any move- 
ment, nO matter bow heartily I may indorse 
ite 

M. L. Gabie, San Francisco, Cal.—Incinsed 
find list of eighteen single tax men who de- 
sire to be enrolled for Cleveland and Thur- 
mao, among them Judge James G. Maguire. 
I expect to get more signers before long. 


Thomas F. Burns, Hyde Park, Mass.—TI in- 
close list of three siogle tax men who will 
vote for Cleveland because they believe in 
free trade. They voted fur Butler in 18st. 


Richard W. Jones, Brooklyn, N. Y.—I au- 
thorize the enrollment of my came among the 
single tax Cleveland voters, who will vote so 
becau-e his movement is in our direction. I 
was bred and born a protectionist and repub- 
lican. I shall also work for Miller and against 
-Hill. 


Usufruct, New York.—The monopolist may 
rest secure so long as the workingman wastes 
bis time in futile strikes, But just as soon as 
the workingman makes up bis mind to vote for 
freedom the munopolist’s name will be Dennis. 


Dan Meagher, Sacramento, Cal.—Inclosed 
find a few signatures which I picked up yes- 
terday noon amove my sbopmates. Could 
They are 
ail from the machine shops, where about 
2,000 men are engaged in building locoino- 
tives, cars, and uiuaufacturinge bridge ma- 
terials A large part of the scrap iron we 
use comes from England. If we could get 
free coal, free pig iron and free steel billets 
we would cefy Pennsylvania. 


H. W. Benedict, Auburn, N. Y.—I send you 
berewith five more names fer enrollment. 
They were obtained at a meeting held to 
form a Cleveland and Thurman campaign 
club. There were a goodly number of single 
tax men there. 


James Corning, Meriden, Conn.—Here are 
twelve signatures. We want literature We 
will cheerfully distribute it. 

Mark F. Roberts, Pittsburg, Pa.—Please 
enroll me us a single tax Cleveland voter. 
We hada clubof forty-one members, all save 
one or two, protectionists. Iam certain that 
ninety-five per ceot of them -will now vote 
for Cleveland and Thurman and the ‘first 
step toward true free trade.” The democrats, 
thanks to the splendi:! editorials in the Pitts- 
burg Post, are loud in their denunciations of 
the tariff fraud and robbery. 


Samuel E. Sperry, Brooklyn.—With this I 
send you fifteen more signatures, As svon 
us I can give time to the business I will get 
movre. 


F. A. Clark, Newark, N. J.—Inclosed find 
six names for the single tax roll. Fuur of 
these men voted for Blaine four years ago. 


Jubn Bennett, Philadelphia, Pa.—Inclosed 
find a small contribution to the campaign 
fund. IL am sorry that I cannot send mure, 
but itis a hard fight to maintain an e&isteuce 
in this bighly protected lvecality. We are 
rapidly learning by bitter experience that the 
producer gets none of the fatof protection. 

J. M., Amsterdam, N. ¥.—Eosroll me as a 
single tax mun who will vote for Cleveland 
and Thurman, All our single tax men of last 
year are with us fur Clevelaud and against 
Hill. 


J. H. Griffes, Chicago.—I send you a list of 
tifty single tax Cleveland voters.) Ne one 
was asked to sign who bad not seen “the 
cat.” Thereis no such thing as the united 
labor party in Chicago. Out of all those re- 
quested to sign the enrollment only three re- 
fused, because they believed in independent 
political action. 


C.S Hopkins, Buffalo, N. Y.—Had a red 
hot discussion in a hotel here with about a 
dozen protectionists and a miscellaneous au- 
dience of seventy-five. I laid out the protees 
sv completely that the democrats had a love 
feast, and the evening democratic paper 
published an account of it. 


In the Ninth Districts 


New York.—The heavy rain storm of last 
Saturday evening did uot have the slightest 
dampening effect on the single tax free trad- 
ers of the Ninth congressional district. Toney 
were on band sharp vo time, at their club room, 
105 Second avenue, to listen to the promised 
addresses on the question of the campaign. 
The meetiug was rapped to order by Edw. 
Zimmerman, who, after a few preliminary 
remarks, introduved W. B. Esteli, a coal 
miner of Freeland, Pay Mr. Estell gave an 
interesting description of the life of a cual 
miner, the hardships he endures, bis begyzarly 
requitement, aud the life of miserable pov- 
erty thats a rule the miner and his wife 
and children have to endure. Mr. Estel! 
dweltat length on the wages paid to miners 
for the past fifteen years. He showed that 
before a tariff was put on cua! the miners 
bud more work and better daily pay than 
they got after the first duty was put on; and 
since then wages had falicn and work bad 
become shorter, until gow the averave eara- 
ings of coul tniuers were one-balf what they 
used to be. Mr. Estell said that the cual 
miners of Pennsyivania bad of late been 
thinking over the causes that have led to 
the slough of despond ia which they now find 
themselves; and pow they are seeking for 
the measure that will bring them relief. It 
would net be long before the miners of Penn- 
sy lvania w be in Jine in favor of the 
single ti and values. There were a goud 
many of them standing on that line: pow. 
The result of the change of thuught would 
be made evident in the coming election, 
when the republicaa majority would be cor- 
siderubly reduced If the single tax cam- 
paigao for this election bad been commeuced 
in Pennsylvania last spring that stave would 
now have been debatable ground. 

William McCabe followed with a short 
speech, after which the meeting resoived 
itself into a debuting club, and a discus- 
sion eustiied which lasted until after 13 
o'clock, Five visitors who bad been inquiring 
into the ideas involved in the single tax 
theory, but who still had sume lingering 
duubts, had them thoroughly removed, sod 
announced Ubeir intention of entering actively 
into the movement. It was a pleasant even- 
ing, despite the rain outside, and was a 
— one to ail who attended. 

SINGLE Tax. 


‘Commerce. 


Thou mother queen that ever reigns 
Unconquered o’er the earth, 
Thine is the blood that lifts its veins 
Io thee its life had birth; 
Without thee, wealth—though never told 
Were lifeless pyramids of gold. 


Nature’s arm before thee lowers: 
Thou scarrest deep her face, 
With her own resistless powers , 
Annuiting time and space; 
In thy iron-trod footprints lie 
These foes te thy prosperity. 


Thy giant slaves, with spurning heel 
Bear u’er the seething sea, 


| And thy vast webs of burnished steel 


Earth's treasures home to thee, 
Thy couriers outstrip the sun 
And roll the wheels of progress on, - 


Yet, far from perfected remains 
Thy lofty destiny, ses 
For foolish chiidren cling in chains 
About thy bended knee, 
impeding thy majestic stride _ 
In vain attempts thy course toguida, 


Thy bounteous tide we idly dream 
To dam before cur doors? 
We do but turn the golden. stream 
Which seeks more open shores. 
Each land that would share is its cot: 
Must pour some tributary tluod. 


This wor'd-wide sea doth ever flow 
With even measured sweep, 
Its changing currents come and go, 
But ever balance keep; 
Tear down all barriers to the waves, 
Or strand on rocksthat mark their craveal 
Kats Hupsos, 


To Help Siszle Tax Strangers. 

The following list contains the names and 
addresses of mien active in the siugle tax 
cause in their respective lecaiities, with whom 
believers wishing to join in the movement 


may communicate: 


Albany, N ¥—Robert Baker, 178 Madison avenue: 3 @ 
Roshirt, 22 third avenue, or James J Mahoney, secre. 
tary Single Tas Clevelacd and Tkurmae club, @ 
Myrtle aveaue. . 

Alhambra, Mon Ter—\W E Brokaw. 

Alt. oia, Pa—Juseph Sharp, jv... seere:ary Single tag 
club, 412 Tenth street; albert C: Ro.zee, First 
avenue, 

Anisterdam, N ¥—Harvev Book. 

Anavus'ia, D C—Carroll W Sinith, office Anacoutia. tem. 
com, any, Harrison and Monrve streets, 

Arkansas City : Kas—James B Hassett. 

Aubur , Me —F W Beals, secretary Single tax clu& 

Avon, N Y-—Homer Sabin. 

Baltimore, Md—John W Jones, sec Single tax learue of 
Maryland, 15 N Bond street; ‘Jotin Salinon, na H 
Geurge club, 415 N Eutaw st reet; br Wm N. Hill, b 
B Baitimer e street. 

Baysite, Lony (sland, N ¥—Antonio M Molina, 

Brac is aac illiam Matthews, seuretary Tarif re 

Orin chu 

Bra tford, Pa-—J C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
clab, <6 veel keee. 

Bingham ton, N Y~—L 3 Hinman, 42 Pro«pect are. 

Boston, ass—Edwin M White. 43 Eliwt street; J 
Heche, president Anti-poverty seciety, 15 Bowdoin 
street. 

Broohkivn, N Y+J Bickiing, 41 Sidney place, president 
Single tax club. 

Bue iingten, luwa—James Love, beokseller, or Richard 

percer. 

Burlingtoa, Vt—Charles N Monahan, cigar manufact- 

rer, 

Canisteo, N ¥—H W Johnso1, P O box 268. 

Chamberlain, Dak—Jiarres Brown, 


Charles Citv, lowa.—Irving W Smith, MD, offee oppo 


site Unton house. 

Chicago, tit—Frank Pearson, secretary Land and labo 
cluls No 1,49 Lu Sahie she 

Cinvinnall, O~—Charles H Fitch, care. Henry George: 


club, 

Clanion, Ala—O M Mastin or Alex G Dake, 

Cieveland, O—Frank L Carter, 133 Chestnuts street, 

Co umbu-~, O—4 J Bracrens, president Single tax club 
585 North High street; Sam F. Caen, ¢ sey tr: ek 
secretasy, tare Edwanl Hynemang, 348 1-3 Soulb 
street. 

Cornwull, Cal—Jeff A Bailey. 

tramer iil, Camden rounty, N J-—-Chas P Johnston, 

Dayton, O—W W Kile, 33 E “Fifth street; 3G Galloway, 
263 Sumuel street. 

Denver, CoCharles G Buck, chairman State execu« 
iive commit:ee National tax reform assomiution, Rew 
Fritch block, 

Deirut, Mich—J KE: Finehart, 45 Waterloo street J F 
Dunean, secre arv Tax reform association, 

Diamond Springs, Eldorade county, Cal—J V Lanston, 

Dunkirk, N ¥—!’ranei~ Lake, 

East Cambridge, Mass—3 F Harrington, &t John’s Lit 
erary Institute. 

Eastport, Long island, N ¥-J K Rudvarg. 

East Rinige, N H—Edward Jewett. 

Bligvbeth, N J—Beujimin Uroer. 

Elmira, N Y—Willlams Bergman, oe East Market street, 

Fanwuington, lowa—F, W. Kock w 

Gardner, -T § Cumming. 

Glen Cove, ot Island, N ¥—Herbert Doromer, 

Glens Falls, N ¥Y—Julin A Bee iy 

Glover: ville, ‘Ny Y—Wm cw D. 

Grand View-on-the-Husdson, N Wy Henry L Hinton. 

Harrl-a5, Tex—i J MeCollum 

H: iwerhill, ae Arthur F Broek. 

Horne. isvilte, N N Y—Gourge H Van Winkle, 

Hot Springs, Ark-—-W Albert Chapman 

troosick Falls, NY oe 8 Rammomd. 

Houston, Tex—H FR ong, corporation attorney, 

Hutchinson, Kas—J G aleolin, M D. 

Tllon, N ¥—Georg va Smith, & O box, U2 

Indianapolis, Ind—Herman Kuehn, 15. Talbot block; ar 

P Custer, member of Single tax cluln 

Jer-ev Clty, N J—Joseph Dana Mill-r, secretary Huds 
son coucty Singie tax lergue, & Egeaveuue —_. 

Kingston, N ¥--Theodore M Romeyn. 

Lousdale, 1 I-Dr Garvin, 

Los Angeles, Cal-—-W H Dodge, 80 North Alameda street; 
W aA Cole, 149 Suuth Hill; or A Vinette, P U box 482. 
Lynchburg, Va~-Thos W ilamsong, cor Fifth and Churety 

streets, 

Mads on, “‘Dak—E Ht Bvenson, 

Sunisiee, Mich—AlLert Walkley or W R Hall 

Marv. Tex—J Ltd well, chairman Ninth cogressional 
district organizer, 

Massill -n, O-Sinuel T Wright, 63 West Main street, 

Memphis, Taun—RG Browe, secretary Tariff reforns 
chub, 39 Madisun street. 

Middletown, coor Jin G Hopkins, P O box 530. 

Alii ldletuwn, N 3 herpes) ca H Fuller, PO bos WN 

Minneapolls, Minn.-C J. Buell. president anti-poverty 
society, 402 W Frankiin avenue, 

Murra; vilie, U—William CGamin, president Democratia — 


ub 

nisiville, Tenn—P. H Carroll, 25 N High street, secre« 
tary American land league. 

Neponset, Miss—Q AL iturup, mamber Heury veorge 
cinb, 43 Walnun si reet. 

Newark, N J—Rev Hugh O Pentecost, 5% Ortental 
street. 

Newburg. NS Y—DJ McKay, secretary Single tax club, 
28 Broudway. 

Newport, Ky—Juseph L Schraer, secretary Slogle taz 
league, s7 Sout heale street, 

Nickel Plare, Lorain Co, O--EKdw B Haskell. 

Ordway, Dak—K H Garland, inember Tax reform asso 
elution, 

Passaic, NJ~J J Barnard, P O box 18h 
Paterson, N J—E W Nellis, Chiirian Passaic county 
SI gle fax Clev glandZcumpaign commis tev, §9 sort 

Maln street, 

Parkersburs, W Va—W I Dorenian, Member of Single 
tax leay ue. 

Pawtucket, ae Car ycp af aelg Barker, 2J Gooding street. 

Peoria, [2 W Avery. 4 

Phitadelphia, Pa—Wm J Atkinson, 926 Chastnut street; 
or AH. Stephenson, 214 Chestnut street, secretary 
Henry George club. 

Pierniont, N.¥—Charles R Hood. P O box 13. 

Pittsburg, Pa~—Mark F Roverts, 1727 Caray adlay. 

Plymouth, Mass—C E Marks, tos 51. 

Portland, Ore—S B Rizgen, 48 Stark streat, or James P 
Kohler, 131 Grand street, 

Poughireensie. N Y—Williim OG albro. 

Puliuski, N ¥—O V Harb. tle. 

Ravenswood, tii—W H Van Ornum 

Read ng, Pa—Chas § Pezer, 10.3 Penn street. 

River Fan-, Wis—jecrse H Ba’ ese 

Rochester, N ¥—Chorles avril, 7 ‘Yorrin street. 

Roselle, N J—itened Gurdon. 

Ruthin, Vt-—-T. WH Browns, 11 Cherry street, 

San Francisev, Cal—Judge James G Maguire, Superiar 
court. 

San culs Obispo, Cal—Mra Frances M Milne 

: Reaae alls; No ea ee een PO bor &. 

South Ga tou,N , erkins. 

Sparrow Bush, Orange county, N ¥—C L Dedriek,. 
president Progressiv eussuciatiwn; Jolin Sheehan, sec~ 
retary, 
Spirit Luke, fowa—J W Schrimpf, secratary. Tarif? re. 
form. club, . 

Springtlehl, Mo—-H. AW Juneman, 665 Nichols street, 
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A Scarecrow Thats Don’t Scart. 
Milwaukee Daily Review. 


In view of the great popularity of the single 
tax theory, it is somewhat ridicvlous for the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, after huving exhausted 
itself to nd reasons why Congressman Smith 
sbuuld not be supported for re-election, holds 
up asa sort of scarecrow to the public the 
statement that he isa “Henry George man.” 
According | to all indications it will not par- 
ticularly injure a man’s chances for ‘popularity 


to be an advocate of an idea that is growing 
at @ prodigious rate in public favor. % 
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Tus Staxpagp is jorwarded to sub- 
aeribers by the carly morning mails each 
Thursday. Subscribers who do not receive 
the paper promptly will confer a favor 
by communicating with the publisher. 


Tue Sraxparn advocates the abolition of 
3? taxes upon industry and. the products of 
fedustry, and the tuking, by taxation upon 
fend vaiues irrespective of improvements, of 
~ the annual rental value of ail those various 
- forms of watural opportunities embraced up- 
@er abe genera! term, Land. 
_ We bold that to tax labor or its products is 
. to discourage industry. 
- We hoid that to tax land values to their 
Sell amount will render it. impossible for any 
gan to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of aature in 
which all living men bave an equal 
wight of use; that it will compel every 
individual ovotrolling catural opportunities 
> either utilize them bv the employ- 
ent of labor, or abandon them to otbers: 
that & will thus provide opportunities of 
} Work for all mea and secure to each the full 
‘peward of bis labor; and that as a result in- 
wolantary poverty will be abolished, and the 
greed, intemperance and vice that spriag 
from poverty and the dread of poverty wili 


2 WHINE FEOM SEW UAMPSHIRE. 
_ The Amoskeag manufacturing company 
‘$s a corporation which produces wealth at 
Maachester, N.H. The reason why the 
‘@bmpany does its wealth producing at 
that particular piace is because a special 
@epportunity of nature exists there, giving 
to the labor employed in certain processes 
production a vastly greater efficiency 
thas would attach to it at most other 
places. A day’s labor in the Manchester 
mills will secs more ginghams and 
grain bags—which are what the Amos- 
company principa'ly makes—than it 
would if upplied elsewhere. Because at 
Blanchester the Merrimac river falls fifty- 
Sour feet, and thus provides power to run 
an immense amouct of machinery, by the 
wse of which the efficiency of iabor is 
@mormousiy increased. The Amoskeag 
magufacturing company is not the only 
‘wealth producing concern that utilizes the 
aatural opportunities of Manchester. Lo- 
@onwtives, boots and shoes, stockings, 
‘gmaachinery and other things are produced 
there, not for home consumption, but for 
‘the use of people all over the United 
This state of things is not regarded as 
en evil by the inhabitants of other cities 
pnd states. The western farmer, when he 
his grain in aa Amoskeag bag. or 
ys a dress of Amoskeag gingham for 
wife, does not curse the government 
for permitting the Amoskeag company to 
its products inte his home market; 
does be sigh for the good old days 
Swhea farmers’ wives wove cloth on hand 
Jeonms. He knows that while the folks in 
Maachester are weaving gingham for 
the in growing wheat and fattening 
sforthem; and that by this division 
lubor he gets vastly more gingham than 
be did his own weaving, and the Mano- 
ghester peop'e more wheat and pork than 
2M they cultivated their own fields and fed 
‘their own pigs. Free trade enables him 
enjoy the benefit of that fiity-four feet 
Gall of water at Manchester, and them to 
njoy the benefit of the soil and climate 
the western grain belt. For all practi- 
ea! purposes, be weaves his cioth at Man- 
itlester aad they grow their grain on his 


a Unfortunately, however, though there 
ine obstacle to the free interchange of 
pereeee) ee and other 


system of F exohanse between the 
of the United States and the peo- 


Auaotic, who would giadiy employ 
western farmer to raise wheat for 
m, are forced to employ Russian farm- 
instend, because our laws forbid 
icans to accept pay for wheat in the 
jforms in which those transatlantic 
one offer it. The consequence is 
the farmer, selling less wheat, bas 
money with which to buy Amoskeag 

ms. In just the same way the 
moske: people are hindered from 
‘ing gingbams and bags for men in 
West Indies, in Canada, in South 
erica, in Africa, in Australia and io 
And in consequence they have 

; money with which to buy wheat 
| other things they would like to have. 
pact result t is that the whole Anveri- 


leas wheat, fees pork, lens boots aadshoes, 


less everything. The productive power 
of the eatire country is crippled. Men 


who know how to produce things. and 


would like to produce things, are forced 
to stand idle, either because they them- 
selves are forbidden by law to accept what 
other people offer in exchange, or because 
other men are prevented in that way 
from utilizing their industry and are con- 
sequently destitute of means to purchase 
their product. Smith is out of work be- 
cause Brown, having nothing to do him- 
self, cannot afford to employ him. Brown 
in turn is idle because of Jones’s lack of 
employment. Jones depends on Robin- 
son, and so on. Each one wants what 
the others would like to furnish. And 
outside the tariff fence within which they 
stand at a deadlock is an eager crowd, 
asking nothing better than permission to 
set Robinson to work and thus start the 
impulse of production along the whole 
tine. Shut out from the markets of the 
world the whole community suffers in 
much the same way as the people of New 
York did during the three days of last 
March, when the blizzard prevented men 
from coming to the city to buy and sell, 
and preserved to New Yorkers their own 
home markets. 


But notwithstanding this limitation of 
the market for its production, the Amos- 
keag manufacturing company has done 
very well—at all events, during the past 
year. The treasurer, Mr. Thomas Jeffer- 
son Coolidge, has just issued his annual 
report; and though we have not been 
favored with a copy of the document, we 
can gather from the Mail and Express 
and other journals that have received it 
a sufficient knowledge of its contents. 
The company has greatly increased its 
product, has issued a stock dividend of 
33 1-3 per cent—increasing its capital 
from $3.000.000 to $4,000,000—and has 
paid in cash dividends $300.000, or ten 
per cent on its original capital. It has 
also increased the efficiency of the labor 
of its emploves by making many im- 
provements in the shape of new buildings 
and machinery; and especially by acquir- 
ing the right to raise the Hlashboards 
of the dam an extra foot. This 
last: improvement, Mr. Coolidge states, 
*‘will be of much value to us in the 
time of drought, as we can store one foot 
more of water each night to be used dur- 
ing the day.” It is noticeable, too, that 
all these betterments have been paid for 
out of profits. The company is to be con- 
gratulated on its success in the past. and 
on its prospects for the future. It bas 
made lots of money, and has wisely fitted 
itself to make a great deal more. Here- 
after a day’s labor in its mills will produce 
more gingham and more bags than ever 
before. It is to be regretted, of course. 
that the laborers.will derive no benefit of 
advanced wages from this increase in 
their efficiency; but. so far as the Amos- 
keag corporation is concerned, one might 
expect to see it eagerly anxious to secure 
a wider market for its products by the re- 
moval of every restriction upon commerce. 
Limited free trade has made it. at it is. 
Absolute free trade would gpen = :r it a 
slill more splendid career of prospe ‘ty. 


This, however, is not the opinion c. Mr. 
Thomas Jefferson Coolidge. He thinks 
that it would be uo use for the Amoskeag 
manufacturing company to try to sell 
ginghams in Canada, or in Australia, or 
anywhere else outside the United States. 
He thinks that they couldn't even sell 
them in the United States if the people of 
this country were at liberty to buy them 
anywhere else. He tells the stockholders 
in bis report that “it is simply impossible 
to manufacture colored goods and fine 
yarns without protection.” For this he 
gives two reasons: First, that his com- 
pany has to pay higher wages than are 
paid by foreign manufacturers; and second. 
that the company labors under a burden 
of excessive taxation, the local taxes alone 
amounting to $90,000 a year. Mr. Coolidge 
asserts that the English manufacturers 
could furnish as much gingham for eighty 
ceots as the Amoskeag manufacturing 
company can for $1; and if English goods 
were allowed to come iu free, the Man- 
chester concern would have to shut up 
shop, and, like Mr. Bounderby and the 
other Coketown magnates, “pitch their 
property into the Atlantic.” 

As to Mr. Coolidge's first reason, it is to 
be feared that when he intented his mind 
on the study of the foreign wages ques- 
tion, he didn't exhaust all the sources of 
information at his command. Had he 
asked Mr. James G. Blaine about the mat- 
ter, that. gentleman could have informed 
him, as he officialiy did the people of the 
United States, June 25, 1881, that— 

The average wages of employes in the Mas- 
sachusetts mills is as follows, according to the 
official returas: Mea $3.30, women $5.63, male 
children $3.11, female children $3.08 accord- 
ing to Cunsul Shaw's report, the average 
waves of the men employed in the Lancashire 
mills on tbe ist of January, 1850, was about 
$8 per week, subject to a reduction of 10 per 
cent; women from $3.40 to $4.30, subject to a 
reductica of 10 per cent 

The bours of iabor in the Lancashire milis 


are fifty-six, in the Massachusetts sixty per 
week. The bours of labor in the mills in the 


other New Eugiand states, where the wages 


are generally less thas in Massachusetts, are 
usually sixtv-sixz to sixty-nine per week. Un- 
doubtediy the imequalities in the wages of 
English and Americas operatives are more 
than equalised by the greater efficiency of the 
latter aad their loager hours of labor. 

Is the two prime factors which may be said 
to form the basis of the cotton manufacturing 
industry, namely raw material and tabor, we 
hold the advantage over Eugiand in the first 
and stead ‘Upos aa equality with her in the 
escoad. 

Having the raw material at our doors, it 


follows that we sheald: ‘be. able. so convert it 


bushel and a quarter. 
the colossal impudence to insist that 


“with more economy and facility than can be 


doue by England. 

So much for Mr. Coolidge’s Bret reason. 
As for his second reason, while we cannot 
believe that the weight of local taxes is 
sufficient to prevent his company from 
competing with English manufacturers 
on equal terms—eeeing that the English- 
men also are not unburdened by tax:- 
tion—we nevertheless acm!’ ‘h: iujustice 
of the sytem that fines the Amoskeag 
manufacturing company for producing 
wealth, and teader our respectful sym- 
pathy to him and his fellow shareholders, 
as well as to the gingham wearers and 
bag users, who ultimately pay the taxes 
with several profits added. If Mr. Coo- 
lidge will read THE StaNDARD aud study 
the doctrine of the single tax he will com- 
prebend the injustice even better than he 
does at present. The Amoskeag manu- 
facturing company ought to be taxed for 
the value of the natura] opportunities it 
uses, or prevents others from using—the 
fifty-four feet fall of water and the bare 
ground on which its buildings stand. This 
would be just; because that fall of water 
and that land owe their value to the 
pressure of population, and aot to any- 
thing the company has done. If the 
Amoskeag stock holders were the only 
people in the United States, or even in 
New Hampshire, the falls and land would 
still be as valueless as they were two 
hundred years ago. But beyond this the 
company should not be called upon to pay 
a single cent of taxes; and the exaction 
from them of $90,000, or $9,000, or $900, 
or $90, or $9, or ninety cents, is absolute 
robbery. 


_—_ 

But suppose Mr. Coolidge’s fears of 
foreign competition to be well founded. 
Suppose a British manufacturer can pro- 
duce and sell to a consumer in this coun- 
try for eighty cents as much gingham as 
the Manchester mill can deliver for $1. 
With wheat at a dollar a bushel, that 
would mean that with free trade an 
American farmer could produce, by pro- 
ducing a bushel of wheat, as much ging- 
ham as he can now get by producing a 
Has Mr. Coolidge 


American farmers oughé to give him and 
his fellows five pecks of whest to the 
bushel, while everybody else gets only 
four pecks? Or, to put it another way, 
does he think that his company ought 
to be allowed to call twenty-eight inches 
of gingham a yard and get as 
much for it as another man would 
charge for full measure? Are the Amos- 
keag stockholders really such a helpless, 
degraded, un-American set of paupers 
that they cannot make an honest liv- 
ing by honest work, but must come 
whining for permission to rob their fellow 
citizens by charging one dollar for eighty 
cents worth of production? Mr. Coolidge 


ought to hide his head for very shame at 


the mere thouzht of laying himself open 
to such an imputation. At all events, he 
may as well make up his mind that the 
American people are making up their 
minds that if they must have paupers they 
will support them openly in public insti- 
tutions as puupers, and cease to license 
them to collect alms at their own sweet 
wills under cover of the law. As Mr. 
Coolidge himself whimpers in the ala 
paragraph of his report: 


Lam struck by the fact that all the argu- 
ments used by the president and his party in 
this political campaign are arguments which 
would be just as strung after the tariff had 
been reduced ten, twenty or thirty per cent 
as they are gow. They all lead directly, by 
the overthrow of the protective system piece- 
meal, to cumplete free trade. 


So they do. And we are glad that Mr. 
Coolidge sees it. 


On the whole, however, we don’t believe 
that Manchester, N. H., will be called 
upon to provide poor house accommoda- 
tiou for Mr. Cooiidge and his friends. The 
Amoskeag people will not go out of busi- 
ness when the British gingham and ‘bag 
weavers come into our markets, even if 
the Englishmen do offer to sell ginghams 
and bags cheaper than the Manchester 
mills can afford to. They wil} add another 
foot or two to their flashboards, and so in- 
crease the efficiency of their labor. Or if 
that is impossible or insufficient, they will 
import some more English machinery, or, 
better still, set Yankee ingenuity to work 
inventing improved American machinery. 
Only ove thing we are confident they will 
not do. They will not reduce the wages 
of their hands. For if they could do that 
they would have done it already. 

=== 


AN. ILLUSTEATION, AXD WHAT IT IL. 
_USTRATES., 


In the northern part of New Jersey 
there is a protection touter called the 
Sussex Register, which seems to be run- 
ning & race in absurdity with the New 
York Press. Recently it put forth a char 
acteristic specimen, all about the erection 
of some large factory in Philadelphia 
Neither the factory, nor its owner, nor the 
kind of goods it is to produce is named; 
but this nameless factory is to employ 
5,000 men—whether Italians or Huns is 
not stated. As steam power is to be used, 
many boilers of great size are required. 
In the bidding for the chance to make 
these boilers, an Ohio firm, not named, got 
the ocuntract for $138,000, against the next 
lowest bid of an English firm, not named, 
whieh was $138,010. °‘That is to say,” 
observes the Sussex Register, “the English 
company would make the boilers, transport 
them across the ocean, land them, pay 
the duty, haul to factory and set in brick, 
for $10 more than the cheapest American 
competitor would do it.” 


It strikes us that -from the protection . 
standpoint the extra sum is rather small 


for the payment of extra wages. As it is 
stated that 3,000 men will be employed 
ty-three days oa the job. those 


could not possibly get in extra wagea more 


than one three-thousandth of §34.492— 
the difference between the American price 
and the English price minus the tariff. 
This is $11.49 each for twenty-three days 
work, or fifty centsa day. As wages go, 
fifty cents a day extra is worth thinking 
of; but when the steel monopolista, the 
coal monopolists, the iron monopolists, 
and all the other monopolists, whose ex- 
orbitant prices, made possible by tariffs for 
their benelit, were paid out of the fifty 
cents, and they must be paid out of that, 
how mucif would be left for the Ohio 
workmen? And when, besides these de- 
ductions, the boiler manufacturers’ ordi- 
nary profits on the extra price he is com- 
pelled to pay for material in consequence 
of the tariff on it, and the extraordinary 
profit which the tariff helps him to get, 
were deducted from what was left of that 
fifty cenis, how much of the remainder 
would the Ohio workmen get? And when 
out of the remainder of that remainder 
the Ohio workmen were compelled to pay 
an exorbitant price for their coal, their 
clothing, much of their food. most of 
their luxuries, their house room, their 
furniture, and what not, al] increased in 
price on account of the tariff, how far 
would the remainder of the remainder of 
their fifty cents go toward doing it? And 
that they must pay more for protected 
articles is proved by the very transaction 
in question; for does not the Sussex Regis- 
ter show that these American boilers cost 
at least $34,502 more than they would cost 
if there were no tariff? and is it not to 
make high prices that the tariff is im- 
posed? and if it did not make higher prices 
would it not be utterly useless? 


But the specific point the Sussex Regis- 
ter makes of this transaction between 
the nameless Philadelphia factory and 
the nameless Ohio machinery establish- 
ment is that the duty of twenty-five per 
cent on machinery has saved this contract 
of $138,000 to America. Let that be con- 
ceded, and yet, if there were no tariff on 
either iron, coal, steel or machinery it 
would be also saved to America. Any 
mechanic knows that we can build ma- 
chinery cheaper than English manufac- 
turers can, and when we do not it is be- 
cause our machinery establishments are 
crippled by tariffs on the tools and ma- 
terials they use. 

And what isthe advantage after all of 
saving the contract to America? If keep- 
ing work at home is agood thing that con- 
tract should have beer saved to Peansyl- 
vanians; but it wasn’t. It went to an 
Ohio man against the higher bids of two 
nameless Pennsylvania concerns. 

One hundred and thirty-eight thousand 
dollars was sent out of Pennsylvania to 
Ohio. Ohio is $138,000 richer and Penn- 
sylvania is $138,000 poorer! The nameless 
Ohio manufacturer has received $138,000, 
and the nameless Pennsylvania factory 
has lost as much! Isn't that bad for 
Pennsylvania? Of course not, for what 
really has been done is to compel Penn- 
sylvanians to produce things to be sent 
to the Ohioan to pay for the boilers, and 
if the boilers had been bought in England 
Pennsylvanians would have been com- 
pelled to produce things to be shipped to 
England in payment. To Pennsylvanians 
it makes no difference except that they 
must pay more than the builers are worth. 
But what in that case would the Ohioans 
do? Well, if there was nothing else for 
them to do they would at least have to 
produce for themselves the things which 
Pennsylvanians must now send to them. 

The net result of the transaction is that 
the nameless Pennsylvania factory pays 
thirty odd thousand dollars more for its 
machinery than it is worth, which is di- 
vided between the nameless Ohio manu- 
facturer, the Bessemer steel monopoly, the 
iron kings and the coal barons, and work- 
ingmen both in Pennsylvania and Ohio 
must take the best wages they can get in 
competition with whoever may come 
along from anywhere able to do their 
work; for, though the Sussex Register 
says the Ohio workmen will get their 
share of this $138,000, every workman 
who has been at work long enough to go 
through. the experience of a strike or a 
lockout, kaows they will get nothing of 
the kind, but, instead, the very lowest 
price that in a glutted labor market in 
which all the world competes the em- 
ployer can force them to take. 


Suppose, however, that it is a particu- 
larly goud thing to have an Ohio boiler 
manufacturer make boilers for a Pennsyl- 
vania factory, so good a thing as to make 
it desirable for the people of the United 
States to pay a subsidy to have it done. 
Even then is not a protective tariff the 
most expensive and least satisfactory 
way of accomplishing the result? Would 
not a direct bounty be better? Let us 
see. The English firm offers these boilers 
for $138,010. If the duty were taken off 
they could discount that amount by $34,- 
5023 and deliver the boilers for $103,508. 
Then, to secure the contract for the Ohio 
manufactory, and prevent the Enslish- 
man’s boilers from invading our territory, 
let us levy a direct tax on the people, and 
say to the Ohio concern, “If you will de- 
liver these boilers for $103,496, and em- 
ploy American labor, we will pay you 
out of the treasury of the United States 
$34.503, which will give you $138,000, the 
price you are getting now.” Consider the 
advantage of this method. The Ohio 
concern would get $34.5303 with which to 
pay their workmen high wages, and as 
the workmen would know how much ex- 
tra their employer received they could 
call him to account if he put it into his 
own pocket instead of giving it to them; 


/ while the Penasylvania factory would 


get ite boilers for $106,496, instead of 


1 $138,000, thus save in the item of 


| recting the managers of the mine in Da- 


boilers alone the handsome sum of $34,- 
502 with which to pay their operatives 
higher wages or employ more of them. 

True, this bounty would come out of 
the people; but it does now, not only the 
bounty, but a profit on the bounty. But 
protectionists will not accept a bounty 
for a tariff, although it would better ac- 
complish all they claim fora tariff, be- 
cause the humbug of “encouraging home 
industry” must be disguised in some com- 
plex method. <A direct bounty would be 
so simple as to expose the fraud to the 
commonest understanding. 


AN UNFORTUNATE DISCOVERY. 

_ Harney’s Peak is in the territory of 
Dakota, which, as all the world knows, is 
in the United States of America. Dakota 
is part of that boundless west to which 
our statesmen are in the habit of refer- 
ring when they tel] us about the marvel- 
ous wealth of our country, the fertile 
prairies and rich mines she holds in trust 
for us, her children, and all the rest of it. 
And Harney’s Peak is, if all said avout it 
be true, the very richest part of Dakota. 
For Harney’s Peak is full of tin, the min- 
ing experts say; and tin, as we all know, 
isa metal in general and constant de- 
mand. 

This is fortunate indeed. We ‘eda tin 
badly, and are likely tostand more in need 
of it every year. We need it for use in 
our growing canned provision and oil 
business; we need it for our roofing, for 
our kitchen ware, for a dozen other in- 
dustries, every one of which is hampered 
by the want of cheaper tin. When once 
the Harney’s Peak mines are opened we 
shall be able to get tin more easily than 
we do now, aud can therefore use it for 
many more purposes. Truly, this is a 
favored land of ours. 

Ah! but wait a bit. Don’t let us be too 
rapid in our prognostications. Al) that is 
what might be, if things were different; 
but then, you see, things aren’t different. 
Harney’s Peak is in the United States, but 
the tin in Harney’s Peak doesn't belong to 
the people of the United States, by any 
means. It belongs to the few individuals 
who first happened to notice it. or who 
bought it from the men who noticed it. 
And they have hied them over to London, 
where they are trying to sell the tin as it 
lies in the ground, for $15,000,000, to a lot 
of Englishmen who never saw Harney’s 
Peak, and probably never will see it, and 
who wiil never dig an ounce of tin ore, 
but who will manage to make money out 
of the Harney’s Peak mines all the same. 
Because they will have the privilege of 
forbidding or allowing whatever men they 
please to dig the ore; and it is a mathe- 
matical] certainty that no man will strike 
a pick into Harney’s Peak without first 
agreeing to give those Englishmen a suffi- 
cient share of what he digs to make them 
pretty comfortable. 


It is interesting, though not altogether 
pleasant, to project the mind into the fu- 
ture and consider what will happen if 
those Englishmen buy that tin mine, and 
the deposits turn out as rich as the 
present owners insist they are. 

In the first place, that patriotic Amer- 
ican from the south of England, Mr. Rob- 
ert P. Porter, and that other patriot 
from the north of Wales, Mr. John 
Jarrett, will at once begin to how! for 
a protective duty on tin. Here, they 
will make haste to tell us, is a rich tin 
mine in ourown country that can give 
employment to at least a thousand men, 
and that can’t be developed without pro- 
tection. The cost of minizg tin ore, they 
will say, is all labor; so that even if we do 
have to pay a little more for our tin fora 
time, the money will stay in the country, 
and we shall really be getting the tin for 
nothing. Consider, also, what a thing it 
will be for the farmers of Dakota, who 
will have a market for their breadstuffs 
among the tin miners right at their doors. 
With a heavy duty on tin the country 
will be prosperous, without it the country 
will be ruined. And so on, and so on. 
Anyone who reads the protectionist pa- 
vers knows the style of talk. 

Well, suppose the duty on tin imposed, 
and imagine the result. Will the work- 
ers in the tin mines get better wayes? 
Hardly. There are plenty of Italians 
and Hungarians landing in New York, 
and the emigrant fare to Dakota is 
by no means high. Will the Dakota 
farmer get a better price for his grain? 
Hardly. Why should a buyer pay more 
for wheat at Harney's Peak than at any 
other town in Dakota? Will tin ware 

advance in price? Why, certainly. The 
men who use tin in making tin ware, 
having to pay more for their raw mate- 
rial, will naturally add the increased 
cost, with a profit besides, to the prices 
of their finished goods. Will the tin 
mining shares advance? Why, certainly, 
again. The whole of the tribute squeezed 
out of the American people in the shape 
of an extra price for tin will be sent 
across the Atlantic and shared among the 
mining stock holders in dividends. 

And then, when the next treasury re- 
port is issued, Mr. Porter and other 
protectionist apostles will point to the 
record of imports and exports, and laugh 
for joy. ‘Just look here,” we shall 
hear them say, “our exports have in- 
creased by so many millions of dollars; 
while our imports have actually fallen off. 
We are becoming a self-supporting na- 
tion, and selling lots of stuff to other na- 
tions. too!” And they will write edito- 
rials and make speeches, lauding the pro- 
tective system, and showing by statistics 
the wonderful things it has accomplished. 
And once every month the treasurer of 
the mining company, in his Loadou office, 
will prepare a neat little document, di- 


kota to pay to John Smith or order so 
many thousand dollars for balance due 
from sales of ore, which document he 
will sell for cash to an English banker, 
who will send it over here to pay for 
breadstuffs and prov'sions that would 
otherwise have had to be paid for in 
goods. And when the English stockhold- 
ers in the Dakota tin mine get their 
shares of the American tribute, thoy 


can, if they please, send the money — 


over here, buy land in Dakota with it, 
and live at ease forever after on the Llack- 
mail <American farmers will be foreed 
to pay them for the privilege of living 
and working in the United States. 

You see, the great advantage of the. 
protective system is that it preserves 
America for Americans. Another ad- — 
vaniage is, that it often enables English- 
men to do the preserving, and to charge. 
pretty roundly for it, too. Itis ablessing — 
all round, : 

bent enrerme-om arent reamemanemneneestonmenan— | 
GETTING PAID FUR IDLENESS. 

Sfice THE StaNpDARD last went to press, 
two sugar refineries in Brooklyn, employ- 
ing between them about 1,000 men, have 
been closed by order of the sugar trust. 

As in the case of the Boston establish- 
ment previously shut dowa, the owners 
of these refineries will not cease to make 
money because they have ceased to make 
sugar. Curious as it may seem, they will 
actually command more wealth than they 
would have done had they kept on pro- 


ducing wealth. Idleness is more profit. — 


able to them than industry. The men in 
their «employ will be worse off because de- 
prived of the opportunity of earning 
wages by making sugar. The people who. 
use sugar will be worse off because there 
will be less sugar for them to use. But 


they themselves will be better off because . 


through the operation of the trust they 
will be able to compe! sugar users to pay 
them an extra price for the sugar they 
have already made. 


That this power to gain money by-do-. 
ing nothing depends wholly upon monop- | 
oly is is evident. Were each refiner operat-. 
ing separately, without agreement or col- | 
lusion with his fellows, not one of them 
could make anything except by preduc- 
ing sugar. The moment a refinery shut 
down it would cease to pay a profit. Itis_ 
only by combining intoa trust that the 
sugar refiners of the United States are 
able to exact from the people a reward | 
for idleness. 

Equally evident is it that the trust 
rests, in the last resort, upon the protect- 
ive tariff. Against the competition of 
new refineries in the United States the 
trust is amply able to defend itself. Few 
capitalists would be inclined to invest the 
very large amount of money required to 
establish a refinery, in the face of the 
assured deadly opposition of a syndicate 
whose wealth is measured by scores of 
millions of dolla: But against the com- 
petition of the world at large the trust 
has absolutely no protection but the 
tariff wall. Sweep away the tariff, allow 
any grocer or. housekeeper who wants a 
barrel of sugar to send to France, or 
Germany, or Belgium for it, and the 
foundation of the American sugar trust 
would be destroyed. Nothing then could 
enable the refiners to exact tribute for 
idleness but an international trust. And 
an international sugar trust, in the 
existing conditions of commercial jealousy 
among European nations, would be a flat 
impossibility. 

The trust rests upon monopoly. The 
monopoly rests upon the protective tariff. 
But the effect of the trust—the chief pur- 
pose of its being—is to cause less sugar to 
be produced. Therefore the effect of the 
protective tariff is to diminish the produc. 
tion of sugar. 


How does this compare with the asser- - 


tion of protectionist writers and speakers 
that the purpose of the tariff is to stimu- 
late production ? i 


The retail buyers of sugar, and of things 
of which sugar forms a2 part, are, in 
effect, the producers of sugar. The 
farmer, who, at some cross roads store, 
trades a dozen eggs for a pound of sugar, 
really produces the sugar, since his de- 
mand determines the direction of labor 
toward sugar production. He puts into 
the great magazine of exchanges a dozen 
eggs, and takes out a pound of sugar; and 
when he sweetens his coffee he does it 
with the product of his own industry just 


as truly as if he had raised a crop of oo8 


sorghum and made the sugar for himself. 
While tending chickens and collecting 
eggs he is, so far as those eggs. are in- 
tended to be exchanged forsugar, in reality 
refining sugar in New York, or Boston, 
or Philadelphia, or wherever else. sugar 
can be refin.. with most advantage to . 
himself. 

Now, what protection says to the retail 
purchaser of sugar—the man who really 
produces the sugar—is this: “You must 
refine your sugar at certain designated 
places, no maiter whether it costs you 
more labor to do it there or not.” What 
free trade tells him is: ‘You are a free 
man. Refine your sugar where you will.” 
Which of the two offers most of justice? 
And would not the effect of free trade be 
to increase the production of sugar? 


The protective system diminishes the 
production of sugar—compels People to 
go without it, and forces workingmen to 
stop making it. Free trade would increage 
the production of sugar, and by encourag- 
ing its use, encourage workingmen to 
make it. Consider how in one direétion 
alone, to say nothing of many others, 

uew industries would be developed, Ane 

Buying her sugar in France, Germany, 
and Belgium, Great Britain has built . 


* 48 enormous businessin the production o: 
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@renold all over the world. Despite our 
protective tariff of 35 per cent they have 
forced their way into this country and 
_ eompelied our own producers, except of 


the finest grades of goods, to retire from 


our markets. Not only does this industry 
give employment directly to a very great 
- gumber of men and a very large amount 
 @f capital, but it bas indirectly added im- 
- Mensely to the wealth of the country. 


. ~ Farms are planted with small fruits, ships 


and sailors have more work, commission 
merchants, forwarders aad clerks are pro- 
- vided with emp'oyment. Aad all because 
Englishmen have the sense to refine their 
‘sugar where they can do it to most advan- 
‘ifge. Yet Great Eritain is not by any 
‘means a good fruit growing country. 
- There is not a fruit used in her preserve 
- faking industry that cannot be raised to 
- maore advantage on this side of the At- 
Now as to what might be done in the 
- difection of this one industry we have ex- 
pert testimony. The firm of Gordon & 
“Dilworth of New York is one of the 
largest producers of sweeimeats and pre- 
- servesia the country. Acd they affirm 
-wphesitatingly that if they were allowed 
to produce the materials of their manu- 
facture where they can do so to most ad- 
wantage—if they were relieved of tariff 
taxes upon sugur, glassware. pottery, 
lumber, nails, corks, paper and tio, they 
could compete with the English und Scotch 
manufacturers on equal terms in Great 
- ‘Britain. with advaniace in the other mar- 
kets of the world, and with overwhelming 
superiority in the markets of the United 
Suter. 


And as with sugar, so with every other 
“product of industry. Deprive mea of the 
privilege of producing where they will— 
-gompel them to waste their labor in pro- 
duciag at points of less advantage—and 
the inevitable result is less producticn and 
Jess opportunity for industry. Freedom 
is economical. Restriction can never de 
_ otherwise than costly. 
; ee 
os A SIGNIFICANT ADMISSION. 
The Press of this city generally utilizes 
its editorial page to tell its readers about 
the wonderful prosperity of American 
-workingmen—the splendid wages they re- 
weive, the silk dresses their wives and 
_ @aughters wear, the perfectly lovely time 
they are having generally. KE is true that 
> the sews columus of the paper knock 
_ these pretty romances into finders by 
-. gelling actual facts about actual men, wo- 
men aad children. But the Press is so 


_ eonstituted that it doeso’t mind that; and 


‘it appareatiy has no dread of the possible 

- effect upon its readers. It seems to think 
- that whea a man believes in protection 
: bs logical faculties are benumbed. 

But the other day the Press editorial 

_ page iook on a new appearance. Proba- 

eS the recular editorial writer was away, 
- gad the aews editor undertook to supply 

his place. Anyway, the Press, in double 
- Jeaded type, said this: 

It ix, we think, generally conceded by labor 
| @ryauizations of all kiuds ihut wages in 
- pearly al) industries, trudes and crafts have 
~- Seacbed whui, [rom their point of view, is 
That is the line beyond 

which American labur oucht notto gow it 
expects to retain a standard of living supe- 
- Fior to tbat of European labor. As a matter 
af fact, in some of the unorganized trades 
‘gad occupations and in the unskilled labor 
market, wages bave already gone be!ow the 
auger line. 
If this is not believed by wae earners of 
all kinds the Press wisbes those who are in- 
terested would inquire of Mr. Powderly, whe 
‘Beads the Raights of Labor, or of Mr. Gom- 
pers, tbe leader of the federation of trades, 
ff, during the last twelve months, any trade 
or craft backed by these powerful and useful 
- Seganizations bas been able to secure a single 
gaise in tbe scale of rates of ce mpensation 
any where. ; 
~ Aad after thus confessing the complete 
- Sailure of the protective system to do its 
acknowledged duty by the workingmen, 
the Press goes on to explain that the 
cause of low wages is that “the demon 
of cheapnens is abroad in the land.” 
. Things are altogether too cheap, it thinks, 
gad that makes the present trouble. If 
“the Mills bill should pase they would be 
cheaper yet, and there would be worse 
trouble. Hence an argument for pro- 
tection. The Press docsn't point out 
tat Ubis is a still stronger argument for 
the sugar trust, and the cotton seed oil 
trust, and the steel rail trust, and all the 
rest of them. Perhaps it expected its 
:geaders to see that without being told. 
‘Or perhaps, on the other hand, it thought 
‘they hada’t sense enough to sce it. | 
aa EE 
Zhe direct tax law of Great Britain inter- 
‘fereseves with marriage and other settle- 
ments. Aay deed whereby any definite sun 
er shure is settled upoa or for the benefit of a 


persona, forevery £100 or part cf £100 is taxed 
$1.30 If a British subject desires to rettie 


$5,000 en his wife the goveroment exacts a 


Sax of $00, ana if the setticment is $100,000 
the tax 15,6000. Is. atax likely to be so 
popular @s a customs duty, which the man 
owhu pars &@ does at feel, and which heips 

_badastries!—(Mail and Ex- 


. : ingman, of course, 
will feel badly at having to pay $60 every 
time he settles a paltry $30,000 on his 
Wife; but, on the other hand, he will be 
- glide to settie shoes on his children free of 
- tx And whea he gets very weary of 
the tax on settlements, he can abolish 
that anpost, and lay ali taxes upon land 


Mr. Edward H haniawe. president 
of the American protective tariff league, 
iaforms the public, through the Mail and 
Expreas, that he sent last month the fol- 
Jowing letter to a vice prosuent of the 
league in Virginia: 


New Yorx Crry, Sept. 12, 1888. 
AC. Parsons, Natural Bridge, Va.—DeaR 
Sim: 1 think if you can arrange for a jviat 
discussion cu the Miils bill in ten or more 
cities ia Virginia, und assure our speakers 
liberal and attentive audiences, we can 
promise men with a nationa! reputation and 
fully armed with facts for a fair aud bizh de- 
bate of this simple eoonomic question. Yours 

very truly, Epwarp H. AmMiIpown, 
President, ete. 


It is further stated, that in accordance 
with this suggestion, Mr. Parsons com- 
municated wiih the chairman of the 
democratic state committee, suggesting a 


series of joint debates; and that to this— 


communication no official answer has yet 
been returned. 

We sincerely trust that the Virginia 
democracy will, even at this late day, ac- 
cept the challenge so boldly made. At 
the same time, we must remind Mr. Am- 
midown that he himself, speaking for his 
tariff organization, has declined to put 
forward a champion to debate the issue of 
protection or free trade here in New York. 
The challenge was sent to him weeks ago, 
and declined. It is still open. We trust 
Mr. Ammidown is not afraid to do in New 
York that which he urges his vice-presi- 


‘dent to do in Virginia. 


And While we are about it, we ask Mr. 
Ammidown’s attention to the following 
advertisement inserted some days since in 
the Press, of this city. It would be blas- 
phen -tosay that protectionists do not 
read the Press, advertisements and all. 
¥et up to date not a protectionist out of 
the whole lot of them has musweret this 
adve.tisement: 

WanstTED—A pr: tectionist to make an ad- 
dress Lefure the Tenth congres«ional district 
Single tax Cleveland club, explaining how 
tarills increase wages, and to auswer ques- 
tions put by the audience. Address — 

BexJamin Donuix, Chairmaa, 
12 Wuiun square. 


The republican national committee 
have done a righteous thing. They have 
advertised that they will pay $25,000 in 
rewards *‘for information resulting in the 
arrest and conviction of any persons 


guilty of violating the election laws in 


the impending national election in the 
cities of New York or Brooklyn, by fulse 
or illegal registration.” Two theusand 
dollars is to be paid for the first convic- 
tion, $1,000 for the second, $500 for the 
third and $250 for each subsequent con- 
viction until the $25,000 shall be ex- 
hausted.: Annexed to the advertisement 
is a certificate from the Garfield national 
bank, showing the deposit of $25,000, to be 
specifically applied to the payment of the 
rewards. 


The trouble about protection is that it 
never protects all‘round. Somebody al- 

ale has to pay for protecting the other 

low. Here are the farmers of the 
colony of Victoria. in Australia, meeting 
in convention in Melbourne to insist that 
something should be done for them. 
They are forced to pay heavy prices for 
manufactured goods, they complain, be- 
cause of the protective tariff; and yet the 
much protected Victorian manufacturers 
unpatriotically go to New South Wales 
for their wheat and wool, for no better 
reason than that the New South Wales 
people can afford to sell wheat and wool 
cheaper. So the Victorian farmers want 
a whopping tariff laid on wheat and wool 
and things of that sort; and as wheat 
growing is a younger infant industry than 
wool growing, they modestly ask for a 
bounty on wheat production. The only 
thing they dont want to see protected is 
labor. They think that costs altogether 
too much and ought to made cheaper. 
And so they entreat the government to 
renew the system of assisted immigration 
and thus help them to get their wheat 
raised aad their wool clipped at lower 
prices. Just where the laboring man 
comes in in the Victorian scheme of pro- 
tection, it is rather hard to see. 


A female World reporter lately assumed 
the character of a sewing girl looking for 
employment, and visited several New 
York establishment, in which the highly 
protected industry of clothing manufact- 
ure is carried on. Her experiences were 
interesting. 

Her first visit was to a vest factcry, 
where she was offered the choice of bind- 
ing vests at four cents each, or finishing 
necks at half a cent to two cents. Declin- 
ing work at these prices, the reporter 
passed on to an overcoat establishment, 
where she secured a job. By hard work 
she succeeded in finishing two overcoats 
in the course of the day, for which she re- 
ceived tweuty-five cents. Here is her 
description of the place: 

in this shop the slaves worked from seven 
e’clock in the morning until seven in the even- 
ing and seven days ina week. At eleven in 
the furenoon and three in the afternoon the 
factory was invaded by soda water and bread 
men. Nearly everybody invested in a pint 
bottle of soda, for which they paid two cents, 
the water being unfit to drink. Bread was 
sold for a penny, cut up in chunks weighing 
about four ounces, and the same price was 
accepted for a cheese sandwich. Fruit ped- 
diers offered a big apple cr a small pear for a 
cent, and by a series of questions I learned 
that many of the workers were able to subsist 
on the investment of five cents‘a day or fifty 
cents a week, the extra fifteen cents paying 
fur balf'a pound of coffec, which was pre- 
pared in the beer cans ever the furnace fire. 
Besides venders of sausage, shoe strings, shirt 
buttoas, handkerchiefs and notions in general, 
there were agents from varivus lotteries, the 
represeatative of the Louisville concern being 
the most successful. There was absulutely 
no retiring room for the unfortunate sewing 
girls to go to, and no provision whatever four 
creature comforts. 


When the day’s work was over, the re- 


porter, by offering to provide a beefsteak, 


induced the girl who had been sitting 
next her during the day, to ask her home 
to tea. It was not an ideal home to 
which they weat: 


In one room my little colaborer ved with | 
band six li p bruthers 


seventeen years, that being g Anna's age. ‘ The 
two youngest children were asilcep on & 
pillow beside the kitchen stove, three played: 
house on a dirty mattress that was tied up in. 
@ rope and used as a seat, and the fourth child 
clung to the mother’s skirts, crying piteously. 
All the bedding was hung out of the window; 
and on the sills were crowded cans containing 
milk, drippings and perishable groceries. The 
mother could not speak Eaglish, although she 
understood much that was said. In spite of 
the beefsteak and fresh biscuits we had 
brought she did not accord me a weicome 
sufficiently cordial to justify my remaining 
and to be frank I was not sorry to quit the 
wretched abode, witb its suffucating smell. 

All this in the city of New Ronee in the 
year of grace 1688. : 


Mrs. Sophie Schreckner, of 455 West 
Thirteenth street, is a woman who has 
committed many crimes. To say nothing 
of her wickedness in coming into the 
world ia the first place, when she might 
have known ‘there was no room for such 
as her, she has been guilty of getting 
married, of having two children, of be- 
coming a widow, and of trying to make 
an honest living as a washerwoman. For 
all this it was proper that she should be 
punished, and she has been punished ac- 
cordingly. One day last week, having 
nothing to eat in the house, she sent her 
two ragged, bare-footed little ones out to 
beg. A policeman arrested them, and a 
police justice turned them over to a char- 
itable society. Now that Mrs. Schreckner 
has been deprived of her children, perhaps 
she will reflect upen the misdeeds we have 
enumerated, and make up her mind to 
cease intruding berseif into a world where 
she clearly is not wanted. 


A convention of Kentucky tobacco grow- 
ers have adopted a foolish resolution 
recommending that no tobacco be planted 
in this country during 1889 and that the 
crop of this season be withheld from the 
market until next summer. They give as 
a reason for this extraordinary proposal 


that there is more tobacco now on hund 


than can be sold at a profit, and they have 
summoned a second convention for Octo- 
ber 15 to arrange the details of the plan. 
If the tobacco growers in the conven- 
‘tion had possession of all the tobacco 
growing land in the country, they might, 
with the assistance of the blessed tariff, 
carry out this little scheme successfully; 
but as it is, the only effect of their trying 
to carry out their resolution would be to 
encourage everyone else to plant tobacco. 
If the convention persevere in their non- 
sense, they wiil find next year that there 
will be just as much tobacco planted as 
ever, and that their saved-up crop of 1858 
will only help to break the market down. 
They are trying to forma trust without 
knowing how to do it. Trusts rest on 
monopoly. No monopoly, no trust. I 


these Kentucky gentlemen want to form 


a tobacco trust, they must begin by buy- 
ing up all ihe tobacco lands, 


A certain Mr. Proutt of Chicago, said to 


be a Christian scientist, comes before the 


public with a scheme for making 6,000 
families ricb, if not absolutely without 
work, at all events with very little labor. 
He proposes that the 6,000 families shall 
go west in a body, take up each 160 acres 
of land, ard found a city, which, suppos- 
ing each family to consist of five persons, 
will start into life witha population of 
30,000 souls. The land within the city 
limits, Mr. Proutt estimates, wil] at once 
be worth $15.000.000, and that in the 
suburbs $9,000,000, making 324,000,000 in 
all, or a neat little property of $4,000 for 
each family. 

Mr. Proutt’s idea is ingenious, only he 
hasn’t worked it out quite far enough. To 
make his proposed city truly prosperous 
he must arrange for a second detachment 
of 6,000 families to foliow the first. These 
will not take up any public lands in or 
around the city, because the first jot will 
have gobbled it all; but they can rent 
land from the first comers. In this way 
the wealth of the city will be increased 
from $21,000,000 to $418.000,000 at least; 
and the first batch of emigrants will reap 
the reward of their prudence and sagacity 
by making the second lot work to support 


then. 
————eS 


Getting iu Geed Werk at I.van. 


Lynn, Mass., Oct. 7.—I inclose you a list of 
eight Cleveland and Thurman single tax vot- 
ers which I obtained ic my few leisure mo- 
ments. But one voted tor Cleveluad fcur 
years ago, two were independent and five 
were republican. 

Mr. Theodore Perkins, secretary of our 
land and labor club, and other members are 
circulating enrollment blanks. 

Tae StanDarD is doing immense work in 

the enlightenment of the people in this sec- 
tion, the most gratifying evidence of which is 
the number? of young men who are to be found 
on the streets and in the labour headquarters 
discussing the tariff question from its true 
economic standpoint. Their political oppo- 
nents arc not a little surprised and mystitied 
at the informativn displayed by, and the 
readiness of the replies of, the young free 
trade advocates. 

The rapid progress of true economic thought 
was also emphasized at a democratic meeting 
here last week, when the speaker, Mr. Rus- 
sell, nominee for governor, said: “Whatever 
may be the views held by the people relative 
to the influence of the tariff in maintaining 
wages, lam of the opinion that neither [ree 
trade nor protection has anything to do with 
them,” whicb elicited bearty applause from a 
considerable portion o! the audience. Again, 
the nominee for lieutenant governor, Mr. Cor- 
coran, speaking of the extortiouate taxatioa 
of the turiff, asked, “And what do you receive 
in returo?’ i shouted, “Nothing” “That's it, 
exactly,” be returned; “you receive nuthiog.” 
And the applause of 2,000 people indicated 
that their eyes wore deing opened. 

W. W. Gray, 
President Land and Labur Club. 


Teachixz Mieskiva Demactans 


Baooxtrs, N. ¥Y.—A single tax Cleveland 
‘and Thurman meeting was held -last Sat- 
urday evening at Temperance hall, Brook- 
lyn.. Notwitnstanding the very heavy rain 
that lasted all the evening, about a bua- 
dred people were present, most of whum 
were evidently desirous of hearing straight 
out free- trade arguments. Rev. 8S W. 
‘Laidler presided and delivered a first rate 


spoech on the tariff bill just presented by the 


sengte pg een and advocated. absolute. 


THE CAMPAIGN “STAXDARD” FUND. 


“Credo’s” idea of a “sowing society,” 
whose members should pledge themselves 
to the payment of twenty-five cents 
monthly “for the purpose of disseminating 
the-singie tax doctrine through the meii- 
um of THE STANDARD,” seems tc have met 
with some approval. Here are two of the 
letters that have reached us on the sub- 
jes ts 

Morrestown, N. J.—Inclosed find twenty- 
cents fur monthly subscription to single tax 
sowing society, to be used in circulating 
Sranparps. The idea of some kind of as- 
sociation, with regular dues, is much more 
likely to bring forth contributions thau the 
plan of miscellaneous giving, even for a par- 
ticular object. A. C. Bip. 

Bauustows Sra, N. Y.—“Credo” made a sug- 
gestion which I think is the best I have yet 
Seen, and I act upon it at once. I would sug- 
gest that scme kind of a card be printed, 
upon which each member could kecp a mem: 
orandum when he paid, and thus be kept in 
nundof it. Our cause is making rapid strides. 
Three-fourths of the demucrats are anti-pro- 
tectiunists already. R. FEENY. - 

We wait to see how many more STAND- 
ARD readers wil! pledge themselves to 
support ‘‘Credo’s” idea. The plan pro- 
posed is certainly simple and feasible 
erough. There are few friends of the 
Single tax movement who cannot spare 
twenty-five cents a month for the purpose 
of placing Tne Stanparp before people 
who otherwise might not be likely to see 
it. And anything like concerted action in 
this direction would supply the means of 
reaching a very wide circle. We hope to 
see the applications for membership in 
“Credo’s” “sowing society” come tum- 
bling in. 


But it must not be forgotten thai there 
is special work to done now, that cannot 
be delayed. Theend of the campaign is 
drawing near; and when it shall have 
closed an opportunity will have vanished. 
Men’s minds just now are open for the 
discussion of economic principles as they 
huve noi been for a generation past. To 
force the doctrine of the single tux upon 
their attention mou,in the heat of the 
campaign, while they are thus peculiarly 
ready to receive it, is the object of the 


campaign STANDARD fund. Were the fund 


tweaty times what it is, it would still be 
all too small for its work. To swell 
its resources promptly is at present the 
most effectual way that. single tax men 
can take of uiding the cause they have at 
heart. 

Here are some of the letters from con- 
tributors: 


BrRooKiyy, N. Y.—I send you one dollar 


for the StanpaRD campaigu fund, and regret | 


tbat I cannot increase the amount, as I kuow 
of no better way of spreading the single tax 
doctrine than by placing STanDARDS and free 
trade tracts in the hands of cur opponents. 
Unfortunately for me lam not yet of age, 
so I shall aut have the pleasure of castiug my 
first vote for Cleveland and Thurman ance 
Miller this year. However, I hope at the 
next presidential election to be able to assist 
at the polis in the election of the candidate 
who comes nearest to supporting the single 
tax doctrine. Gro. N. Oxcott. 


Mount Preasanxt, Iowa.—I send list of 
oames and $2 fur campaign fund. The single 
tax idea seems to be gaiuing friends) lam 
buying five or six copies of THE Stanparp 
each week, putting them where they will do 
good. A. O. PITCHER. 

PubLasx, N. Y.—Your weekly pieas for 
recruiting funds are irresistible. Much as I 
need funds for other purpvuses, this burden 
enlarges and will not down. I incluse a dol- 
lus, buping this will relieve my sense of duty 
somewhat, and convert some biiud soul. If 
this does uot relieve me I may squeeze out 
more? C. V. Hansorre. 


New Haven, Coun.—Inclosed I send my 
name to be added to the list of single tax 
voters who will vote for Cleveland and 
Thurman. I voted for Blaine in ’S1, but am 
bow afree trader in the full sense of the 
word. 1 send 32 for the campaign fund. 
Wish I could send mure. Jounx HOFer. 


PortTuanp, Ore.—Inclosed find express or- 
der for $7, of which % is to pay fur my sub- 
scriptiva to the campaica Stanparp fund for 
Octuber and November, and for the remain- 
ing #@ please sena me forty copies of TEE 
StanpDakpD of September 1, cuntainins: speeches 
by Heury George aud Wiliam Lloyd Gurri- 
son. S. B. RIGGEN. 


Futon, N. Y.—Inclosed find postal note 
for $1.30. Put the dollur in the campaign 
fund, aud for the balance send me two hua- 
dred copies of Judge Reid’s “A republican’s 
reasons fur supporting Cieveland.” 

Talso irc'use an enroliment biank signed, 
as I ain a thorough convert to the single tax 
I could not do otberwise. I have always been 
a& republican, aud voted for Blaive in 1S84, 1] 
shail not vote for Hill. The beiievers in the 
single tax here number very few, but we are 
fixhting as stoutly as we can. 

E. C. Rocers. 


New Yorx City.—Inclosed find $2 for the 


campaign. Wish I could send more, and may 


do so before the campaign is over. THE 
STANDARD arrives every week, and is the best 
paper I ever read. E. B. SwWInyEy. 


-New Yor Ciry.—I inclose $1, to be used 
as you judye best. I would have sent in my 
contribution sooner, but was out of work and 
could not afford to do it. Now I will do my 


best, and try and send you as much every. 


other week. I always buy my Sranparp at 
@ news stand, read it from beginning to end, 
and then put it ia my barber shop. 

A GRANGER. 


New Yorx.—Some time ago I noticed in 
THE STANDARD your suggestiun to its friends 
that it mjght be possibie to largely increase its 
circulation by each one asking some news- 
dealer who bad not been Keeping it on sale to 
procure three copies weekly, with the under- 
standing that one copy would be taken imme- 
diately upon their arrival, and the remaining 
two at the end of the week if pot scld. The 
idea seemed to me to he a vety good one, and 
so when a man who had recently lost bis eye- 
sight, and who bad a wife and little oncs de- 
pendent upon hin, set up a news stand in the 
iower part of the city sear the office where 1 
am employed, I asked him to get three copies; 
told him | would take one as soon as received, 
and stipulated that tae other two were to be 
displayed so that people passing might know 
that Tue StaNDARD was kept there for sale, 
agreeing to take them if they were unsold at 
the end of the week. The first week I wasa 
day iate in calling for my copy, and upon in- 
quiring for it, was informed that four copies 
bad been procured and soid. I told him to 
get more and to supply the demand, and that 
I would see that none were lefi on his bands 
at the end of the week. That was about two 
months ago, and my blind friend now sells 
from thirteen to eighteen copics we gkly, of 
which number J usuaily take three or flour to 
‘mail to. acquaintances who I think may be 


os | attracted by something which I see (aad 
i in teem: Thus Te ee ean tae 


7. Ww. Rober.s, CIVY . cccccccanccrasccccvnnconcveses 


cause has not only been the means of helping 


a blind man to support his family, but what is | 


of far preater importance (even to him, I 
hope), has dene something towards helping 
forward the crusade which I nave faith to 
believe will eventually lead to a far higher 
apd nobler aevelupment of mankind than bas 
ever been dreamed of on earth. Of course I 
do net know that all these copies are sold to 
people who had not been previvuusly buving it 
elsewhere, but i, is fair to presuine that a 
good part of theth are; and it is in the hope 
that many others may be encouraged to try 
the plan that I write of my success with it. 
Frep J. MILLER. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Oct. &—Iaclosed find 
$t; apply where it will do the most good; will 
try to send another befora the campaign 
closes. 1 have a mother and niece dependent 
upon me besides my cwn family, hence the 
smallness of my cvuntribution; wish I could 
make ita thousand. Every single tax man 
who is imbued with the glorious principle 
ought to contr.bute a mite at least. 

Leo Miller, H. Martin Williams and Thomas 
Hudson, three single tax men, good and true, 


are making their voices heard in ‘this state. . 


The single tax doctrine is gradually taking 
huld of the masses, and has already passed 
the stage of ridicule in this locality. 

A significant thing happened a few nights 
ago. When I was reading Tae Stranparp, 
our chief operator, a man who has se=imingly 
cared very little fur questions of a political 
or economical nature, came up bebind me and 
looked over my shoulder, and said: ‘What's 
Georse got to say this time?’ I read him a 
porticn of one of Mr. George’s answers to a 
question at the last Cooper union meeting. 
He said: “I tell you that man George has 
the largest head on him of any man in this 
country to-day. I believe he is right, and 
the great strength of his doctrine lies io the 
fact that be bases it on the teachings of 
Christ ana the Huly Bible.” I was a little 
surprised. 

Lam getting up a list of names for enroli- 
ment. L. P. Custer. 


Provipence, R. -L—Inclosed please fiud 
one doilar trom one of the 50,000 to. whom you 
appeal in this week’s issue of Tes StanDaRp. 
I wish I could affurd todomore. I get my 
STANDARD from the newsdealer here instead 
of subscribing for same at the office of 
publication, us I thiuk this induces dealers to 
keep it on their counters and thus bring it 
more into public notice. ITalso inclose money 
for tracts. | Geo. D. LippeL.. 


Drtaoir, Mich., Oct. 3.—I inclose check for 
$5, being matured installment of my subscrip- 
tion to the campaign fund. 

I heard Mr. Blaine speak to-day. He fought 
shy of tariffs, trusts and troubles generally 
and contised himself to a demagog.c thrum- 
niiug on the persion veto string and other 
irrelevancies. Yet he it was who said that 
any departure from the issue that a high tar- 
u¥ makes wages Ligh to the laborer wasa 
weakening of the campaign. Query: Is Mr. 
Blaine weakening ? Herman EtCESN. 


Carcaco, Ill., Oct. 3.—By transfer of the | 
list of the Labor Enquirer my name is now" 


op your subscription ro!l and will be renewed 
from time to time as it expires. I accident- 
ally came across THE STaNDARD on its sixth 
issue, and having read “Prugress aad Pov- 
erty” I immediately sent for the preceding 
numbers, aud baven’t missed a number since, 
frequently purchasing several, and enccurag- 
ing different newsdeaiers to keep it on saie. 

I am reminded by receipt of Mr. Crous- 
Gale’s circular of September that Ihave not 
been quite so active in urging the circulation 
of THE Stranparb as [ micht have been. I 
therefore inclose payabie to you an order 
for 33 for which please send me ten copies of 
Tse Stanparp until after the November elec- 
tion, aud I will endeavor by that time to cet 
as many or more permanent subscribers for a 
longer time. Recognizing the press as the 
great educator, I don’t keow any better way 
for quiet single tax men to be useful than to 
urge bis friends to read THe Sranparp und 
thus induce voters to think. I find where 
this can be accomplished every honest truth- 
seeker is sooner or later convinced, and most 
frequently ia turn becomes a propagator of 
the truth. 

Thousands of quiet people every day say | 
God bless Heary Georze, aod I hope every 
one will try and get as many subscribers for 
for The SranpaRD as he can, so tuat the issue 
may be so large that its colurnas may be in 
great demand for advertisements and thus 
enable a reduction in the price of subscription 
and increase its circulation. I have found 
that I can induce many men to buy single 
copies who do not feel able to pay duwna a 
year’s subscription at once. 

I will ian aday or so send what signatures 
of single tax Cleveland men Ivan get. Piease 
send this week’s issue for fist numbers of 
StanDakp for mv club. 

As one of the tribe of Abou Ben Adhem I 
salute you. J. Harars, 76 Market street. 


The subscriptions to the fund for the 
past week have been: 


E. c. Alphonse, East Orange, Nu J... scasccncccece 
T. Edward Ferguson, Brooalyn (monthly contri 


George Datch, Pittsburg, Pa.........cesceeereace 
W.F. Elflin, Cleveland, 0.....cccccccccccccnczece 
Rome Adams, Oak Hill, N W...0.-.-ceseneeees aeee) 
A. Granger, CitY.......cc ccc cwrcccccccccesenewceve 
A. M. Segin, Meinphis, Tenn. .......cccsccescccese | 
Herman Kuehn, Detroit, Mich.........2 Seascecee 
J.R Headley, Ru. jand, Ve 
8S. & W. Mendelson. City, (monthly contribution) 
M. Willams, Bowling Green, BEY icccecesececccos 
F. BB. Swinney, City........- Setecesesesweséccceeews 
Dr. Stewart, Cookport, Pa... .....cccccceccesvcseee 
J. L. G., Boston, DUUSSeccc cesar cevsecorrececuscocves 
G, dR Litdeil, Provideace, Rk DT veccwsivcaekeeisowa 
FP. A. Simms, Lynn, Mass Deedes seeceseecssseat 
L. P. Custer, Indianapolis, Ind. ..........ccccccsee 
N. Olcott, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
O. & Pitcher, Mt. Pleasant, Ia............ oeerecee 
Ht. Gonzales, Mr 
EC. Rogers, Fulton, N. Y¥ 
L. Prans, Boston, Mess. (monthly contribution). 
Fourth instaliment O. M. & L. O. ML, Cily...cccse 
S. B. Rig-en, Portland, Oregon... ....c-secserccsee 
F. N. B, Cincinnati, O 
Richard Feeney, Bilston Spa, N. p oe 
A.C. Kip, Morristown, N. J... cee cecen cece 
J. W. Jakeway, Clty. ..cccsseccsccsocccsescscevece 
R. T., Stapleton, S.1.. 
A. R. Wynn, Tuiedo, O edeseececesces 
B. Macdonald, Flusbing, L. L.. ieeseescesecsevceseae 
Cc. Vv. Hurbo. tle, Pulasai, XN. Wiviscccvcccadcceccecs 
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John Hofer, New Haven, Ct....ccccsccccssccrsece , 
James Perry, Brvoklyn, N. Weiveccccssectecvssues 
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The Ostleek in the West is Very Cheeriuc. 


CuicaGco, ‘Ills, Oct. 3.—Six months ago I 
favered independent action, but soon saw 
huw futile it would be, and now am con- 
viuced that by joining the democrats in their 
ose short step toward freedom we not only 
compel them to go further than they in- 
tended and give the movement such impetus 
that it can sever be checked until the whole 
tariff infamy is swept away, but have ad- 
vanced the single tax cause more thau would 
bave been possible in a generation by inde 
pendent political action, 

I have traveled much through the west in 
the last six months, and am daily surprised 
at the steady aad rapid growth of our prip-. 
ciples. Everywhere mea who a year ago 
were shocked at the mere mentiun of the sin- 
gle tax, are now interested, willing, — 
eager listeners. The leaven is working, 

I tid. all .our sing’ tax fiseds to te 2 ot 
» Tenew nore.9 and b SOUERRSs. ant 


LF 


} 


ress forwerd with unfalterin= step. The. 
promise of morning brightens, and some of 


‘us will live to see the neon tide glory of the: 


4 uble to earn their own living. 


perfected liberty that can only come when 
justice is dune. _ 

One good sign of the times is that where E 
buy what Straxparps I can pay for, and 
where not long since many numbers remained 
unsold cach week, for the last month ta | 
supply has been exhausted on the first day 
after arrival, and it is now common to see 
them being read studiously on rullecad 
trains and street cars, in hotels, and wher- 
ever men have a few minu'es. leisure; and - 
what is more, the reader invariably | passes: 
the paper to some one else, pointing out some 
articles that meets his thoucht. It is the 
great political educator of the - times. 

. Ws SPaLprxe,  _ 
Room 16, 175 LaSalle street. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


Almos. everywhere it has heen a gay and 
pleasant season, a little rapid m its oaward 
course at some places, prop»rtionately slow at. 
others. At Newport and Lenox, where sock 
ety people most duo congregate, it may almost" 
be said to have been brilliant.. The mostopen- 
handed huspitality has prevailed, a hospival- 
ity that bas been untrammeled by the intiu- 
ence of cliques, and that bas excluded oona - 
Where education and refinement gavea right. 
to enter. Consequently no.injurivus scandals, 
havieg their oriwin in envyiags and back- 
bitings, have darkened the air. But toe 
summer days with ail their varied and aulti-. 
plied pleasures have passed Without a sloads 
—{New York Sun. - 


John Notan, old, sick and hoeietaes, was. 
picked up in the street the other day by th 
police of the Twenty-third precinct. He said 
that he was eighty-live and had been so long 
in bis feebleness dependent on his children, 
who had little themselves, that. he felb is ta. 
be his duty to ric them of the burdea. So he. 

crept into the street. and gave himself up. 
The old man either could not ur would not tell 
where his children lived, and was taken to . 
Bellevue huspitaL 


The first meet of the Essex county houacte E 
took place Suturday afternoon at the Country ~ 
club house, Hutton park, Orange. Tea was 
served in the club house by Mrs. John Wik 
merding, Mrs. Douglass Robinsoa, Jr., Mrs. 
Powers Farr, Mrs. Lydiz and a hostof Orange 
matrons, from hatf-past 3 until half-past 
5 o'clock. There was a hich-jumping con- 


test at 4, and the hounds’ meet tovk placa — 


shortly after 5o’clock. The meets will coa- 
tinue on Wednesdays and Saturdays through- 
out this month, and the hunt ball will then 
wind up the Orange season. 


The Evening News of October 3 said that 


-Robert S. Nicholas, aged thirty-eight years, 


of 28 Bowery, attempted suicide the night be- 
fure by jumping off the dock at the fuot of 
Market street. He was rescued, and is de- 
tained at tae Gouverneur slip hospital. He 
said that as he was unable to find work he 
had vo desire te live. 

Persian, Chiaese and Japanese furnish de- 
sigas for fashionable tea gowns at present. 
One of the mest beautiful of these crowns has 
just been imported by Mrs. Macdonald of 
Chicago. Itis in the Yedido design, and the 


-back and sides composed of 2 rich brocasie in 


deep pink covered with great butterflies in 
gold, purple, mauve, Crimson and pale green. 
The butterflies are all hand embroidered, and 
each one has two. gecuine rubies. fer eyes. 
There are eighty-eight on the robe. The 
frost is of China crepe, a delicate goid in 
color, and this is ined with suarise pink silk 
and bound witha brmrkt green siitken cord; 
which also forms a girdle and is tied ia front. 
The full angel sleeves are of brocade lined 
with pink and embruidered m tiny white 
fiowers. The gowr is. suid. to have cost. 
31,500. Lok 

Two miserable looking children, George, 
aged nine, and Lizzie, aged six years, the off- 
spring of Mrs. Sophie Scirecizler, living onthe 
top floor of 4455 West Thirteenth street, wera - 
arrested on Sixth avenue this mourning for 
begging. The children bad neither shoes nor 
stuckinys, and were. shivering. with cold. 
They were taken to the Jefferson market po- 
lice court, wherethey said their father, Jucub, 
was dead, and that their mother took in wash- 
ing. The mother was able to make enouch 
money to pay last month’s rent, but baving 
paid that, she found hersaif without a cent. 
As they were without bread, the mother seat 
them out to beg. 


A new dinner table wrinkle i is a dish of dark. 
eclored jelly, in the ceater of which is an 
eleetric heht. The effect of its sudden Mu- 
mination “is just teo s;-lendid for anything.” 

Mrs. MI. E. Van Wie, of No. 88 East Sixtieth, 
Street, called at the morgue last bight and — 
identified the body of the man who died sud- 
deniy in a lodging huuse at No. 16 Sixth 
avenue yesterday morniag.. She says. that be, 
was Lee Byrne, a native of Treland, sixty 
yeurs of age, who ten yearsago was a mill- 
ionare white coeds dealer in New Or leans.— 
[New York Hera! d, Oct. 3 


Baron Barthold Hoynsigen Huene: who was 
married to Miss Annie Luthrop, eldest. dauch-. 
ter of Geurge Van Ness. Lothrop, receatly 
minister to Russia, made a handsome bride- 
groom in bis. full dress white uniform of ‘the. 
Chevaliers gardes of the empress of Russia. 
It was indeed an nousuxl sicht to see Doth 
bride and groom in white. Baron Huene is a 
man of vrealth, this being one of the require- 
meats in his regiment, the outfit alone custing 
$5,000.—([New York Telegran. 


The poormasters of Hudson county went to 
the almsheuse at Suake hill on Friday and ex- 
amined all the paupers confined there. They 
decided that half dozen of the men were — 
They were pug « 
out. Among them was. Jcha. Weisenrider, 
seventy-three yearsold, of Union Hill Owing: 
to bis age he cannot secure work, and it ig 
said he has no. frieads to tuke care of bim. He 
once paid $6.000 a year in taxes on Univa Hill 
property. Freehulder Waas will try to get 
him readmitted to tae almshouse. Among 
the paupers who were oot turned out by the 
poormasters is Gottlieb Jung, another residens 
of Unicn Hill. Sonie time ‘ago a relative in 
Germaay died and left an estate valued ab 
more than $10,000 to Jung. Last week Towa 
Clerk Ables ot Usion Hil got a letter from D. 
R. Jacobias, a lawyer who has charge of ‘set 


tling the estate, saying that Jung would get. — 


the r money zbout Dec. lt. dua will be allowed. 
to stay ab the alinshouse until then. Heis nok 
seventy years old.—(New York Sua. 


MASS MEETING 


in 


~ COOPER UNION, 


MONDAY EVENING, CCTOBER. 15, 1883, 


to advocate 


BALLOT REFORM 


and 


PROTEST AGAINST THE RE-ELECTION OF ~ 
GOVERNOR HILL, 


1 icieiememnell 


WILLIAM M. IVINS. 
_ HENRY GEORGE 





| 


(@Presmme SYSTEUS OF THE Two 


Balad 3888-THE SANE PARTIES 
AED TME GAME ISSUE. 


‘Milcsortcal Review of the Fandamer:al 
| Dletlacsions ts American Felisicse bv 
‘@hnenecer F. Black. 


‘Preddent Garfield, just before his untimely 
@enth, enid that the influence of Jefferson 
wpon the politics of this country was rapid- 
Ry waniag, «hile that of Hamilton was fap- 
Sadly increasing. Nor was the remark 
‘wnenteral. He was accustomed to sce and 
saa@mire the government only in its most tre- 
qmeadous exhibitions of strength during an 
exceptional period. [ts encrmous drafts 
mpon the fives and property of the people, 
‘its wast fiscal and military operations, its 
imperial endowments of corporations, its 
Futhiees discriminations, in favor of the few 
@n against the many in its tax laws, and, in- 
@eod, ite whole Sesislation aud admiuistra- 
tdon, from the hour in which be eniered con- 
qgress to the bour in which be becane presi- 
Guat seemed to show that the limited federal 
mgeacy which our forefathers established had 
at length developed into that strong, master- 
fal goveroment which was Hamilton's ideal. 
Bat even when President Garfield spoke the 
Side that bad been runviog so strong!y was 
TRE DREaAP OF DIKTXION. 
Por twenty ,ears the overmastering dread 
@f this people was that which arose from tue 
mad attempt to destroy the Union; and their 
@ltention was fixed upon the one point of 
@anger. They poured out blood and money 
without stint to preserve the Union; but 
these were act the whole, nor, perhaps, the 
qveatest of their sacrifices. Thbcy tamely suf- 
Sered the states to be robbed of power at 
every posible point of attrition between 
Ghem and the federal government, and at 
Some points where there was uot even the ex- 
use of attrition. They permitted the manu- 
Sacterers who supplied our armies and those 
-‘erbo furnished the munitions of war—the for- 
‘tumate possessors of the furnaces, forzes, 
amills, shops, and looms, who were ab!e to ren- 
der a timely service to the republic at an in- 
eite private profit—to set themselves up as a 
@ass apart, and uoder the war tariff to levy 
@mpormees tribute upon the industry of the 
people long after the peace. They allowed 
‘the capitatists who took the national loans, at 
@haves each more ruinous thao the Iast, not 
merely torollup great fortunes and acquire 
exclusive privilezes, but to erect. themselves 
‘fato a permavent power, able to control the 
@perations of ibe treasury, to bind and loose 
the business of the country, and to exercise 
@ most dangerous power in political contests. 
“Zbey caw the railway curvoraticn, whose in- 
‘tamable service to the cause of the Union 
was doubly paid for, turn into its coffers rich 
‘aétrcoms of subsidy from the proceeds cf com- 
mnon taxation; appropriate the public domain, 
‘which was acquired by the first democratic 
pdminisiration, and which Mr. Jefferson 
Sendly believed wculd remain an ample basis 
‘@f gubiic credit forever; lift itself into an 
um in imperio; levy taxcs, extort 
Qribute, invade congress, buy legisiatures, 
@orrept the political morals, and well nigh 
@trangie the liberties of the vation. And in 
WUT they saw all these classes and powers 
nite in the imposition of a chief magistrate 
‘@etmetely enchosen but overwhelmiaz!y re- 
padiated ataregu'ar and orderly election. 
Ali this they submitted to because they were 
tee muck preoccupied to resist. While the 
‘wor tasted, while the federal relations of the 
@eceding states remained iu debate, an appeal 
the supreme passion of union was all that 
was secessary to divert attention from any 
question iess grave than that of national 
: 


The same passion was played upon in the 
same way by Hamilton and the “monoerats,” 
‘who undertook to revolutionize the new gov- 
@rameat by the assumption of implied powers 
iat the close of the last century. The pressure 
@f British force was hurdiy withdrawn until! 
the econtendiag nations of Europe began to 
Wival each otber in the destruction of -Ameri- 
@22 commerce, and the young republic for 
gears trembled on the verge of a conflict 
wherein the firmest anion of the statcs would 


. Rave been as important. as during the revo- 


Bation. Seorssivs at that time meaut simp!e 
wuia to the states which should go as weil as 
fo the states which should remain. The very 

word was terrible in the ears of men who had 

jestachieved political and commercial inde- 
peaden >e, and knew that both would be com- 
» pletely sacrificea by dismemberment. Ia 1861 
the United States anc the confecerate states 
-Srould each have constituted a great nation, 
but in 1000 a0 respectable power could have 
Been formed by any subdivision of the whule. 
Dpoa this dread Hamiiton and his pulitical! 
i laid bold as the lever with which 

‘ftopry one ribafier another from the consti- 
tativn Whea the funding bill was to be 
“paveed under circumstances which enriched a 

@lass of favored speculators and formed a 
“ereasury party” in cougress, the Union was 
-gaid to be in dancer. When the state debts 

‘were to be assumed, it was insisted that the 

project of separation had already taken form; 

* pnd when the national bank, the parent of “the 

muster” of Jackson's time, was proposed, it 

Was urged that it alone was capable of ours- 
Seg astrong confederacy, and contenting its 

‘several members in the sume family. But 
- this could aut continue; the practice ceased 

with the pretext; and the pecple realized the 

mischief which bad been accomplished in the 


“ymeantime. At the close of the Adams ad- 


-gninistration, with ite extravagance and cor- 
ruption, ite British syinyaibies, its alien and 
- sedition laws, its judicial outrages, its whip- 
pings of editors, its prisons filled with the 
vicums of political persecution, the revulsion 
qame, and the ever infamous attempt, so like 
that of 1676, to reat a president against the 
will of the people completed the good work. 
Zo realize the ficrce and stubborn spirit with 
‘which thuse old federalists resisted the grand 
Feclamation of popular rights as proposed by 
republicans under Jefferson one must 
ture over many & musty page which io the 
light of events powesses uonc but a painful 
isterest. The soblest men that ever lived 
3m all the tide of time were denounced as the 
‘@ommon enemies of religion and of society. 
Zhe people demanding only a faithful ob 
gervasce of the ocastituticn were “the rab 
ing im the secrecy of the demo- 

‘aratic clubs all the horrors of the Freach rev- 
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unionists. gt he 
“HISTORY REPEATING ITSELS. 

But the federalist party and all its belong- 
ings were swept away for the time, and 
mo man of that generation saw its foul bead 
raised asain. ‘The constitution was saved,” 
said Jefferson, “at the last gasp.” The peuple 
and the states reclaimed the rights which 
had been filcbed from them: the doctrine of 
“implied powers” in the Hamiltonian sense 
was decidedly negatived, an@ the process of 
consolidation was sot merely arrested, but 
reversed. “The ship of ctate was put on ber 
republican tack again;” armaments were re- 
duced; simplicity and economy became the 
rule; the federal taxgatberer disappeared; 
the pub'ic debt was discharged; the territory 
of the nation was doubled; the political pris- 
oner came forth from his dungeon; the liberty 
of speech and of press was restored: aad 
the golden age of the republic passed like a 
cloudless summer under the illustrious line of 
Vircinia presidents. 

History is again repeating itself. The 

election of President Cleveland at the close 
of the term for which President Garfield was 
chosen marked the turn of the tide, and with 
the message in which President Cleveland 
struck the key note for this campaiga the 
standards of Jeffersonian Cemocracy were 
again raised. In the election of 1888, under 
changed names and sew leaders the same 
great partics front each other on the same 
lines as in 1800. On the one side the party of 
“protection” or special privileges—tbe party 
cf Hamilton. On the other side the party of 
freedom or equal rigbts—the party of Jeffer- 
son. I have faith in the result. For years it 
has indeed seemed as if Hamilton waxed, 
while Jeffe-son waned, but the question fairly 
before the people and the political revolution 
of 1800 must repeat itself. 
A simple statement of the systems of Ham- 
ilton and Jefferson—the one the ideal of the 
republican party and the other the idea! of 
the democratic party—will sufficiently. ac- 
count for the action of the people whenever 
their “sober judzment,” unvexed by any other 
issue, has been cailed to decide between them. 
For a free people, iutending to remain free, 
there can be but one choice. The question is 
a perfectly plain one, between a fixed written 
constitution and a cunstitution capable of in- 
definite expansion in any direction considered 
desirable by its. administrators, between a 
government of limited and a goveroment of 
unlimited powers, between the republic and 
the empire. Our forefathers rendered their 
decisiun between the two in the adoption of 
the constitution of 1787, in the adoption of the 
amendments proposed by the first congress, 
and io the total repudiation in 1800 of the [ed- 
eralists, who had undertaken to accomplish 
by forced construction what they had failed 
to accomplish by fundamental enactment. 


HAMILTON'S PLAN OF & COERCIVE UNION. 


Hamilton's eartiest dream respecting the 
new government was of a grand, costly, mag- 
aiticent “coercive union”—a dream which he 
found time to elaborate in the very heat of 
the revolution. The British constitution was 
bis ideal and its worst features were those 
which he distinguished by his heartiest appro- 
bation. He made no secret of bis conviction 
that, while it was as it stood the most perfect 
government ever devised by man, the exten- 
sion of the suffrage, or the curtailment of the 
power of the ministry to procure currupt par- 
liamentary majorities by the patronage of the 
crown, would reader it abortive. Upon this 
model, with all its defects, which in his eyes 
were but so many virtues, be 'onged to fashion 
the institutions of the anew world. His funda- 
mental postulate was, not that the people 
should govera, but that they should be gov- 
erned, and his next, that there were but two 
methods of guverning them well, namely, by 
force aud by iuterest. When, therefore, he 
appeared ian the convention of 1787, nobody 
was surprised by the extraordinary scheme 
of empire which be improved an early oppor- 
tunity to develop. Here is the outline: His 
first step was the extinction of the states; 
they could not oo-exist with a nativnal gov- 
erument. For the rest be propused to follow 
as nearly as mizht be the British model, being 
specially careful to give constitutional sanc- 
iion to the worst abuses of that system, 


“It is said with us,” he said, “to be unnat- 
tainable. If it was once furmed it would 
maintain itself. All communities divide them- 
selves iuto the few and the maoy. The tirst 
are the rich and well borr; the other the mass 
of the people. The voice of the people bas 
been said to be the voice of Gud; and how- 
ever generally this maxim bas been quvted 
aud believed it is nottrue in fact. Tbe people 
are turbulent and changing; they seldum 
judge or determine right. Give, therefore, 
to the first class a distinct, permanent share 
in the government. They wiil check the un- 
steadiness of the second, and as they cannot 
receive any advantage by a change they 
therefore will ever maintain good governo- 
ment. Cana democratic assembly, who an- 
nually revolve ia the mass of the peuple, be 
supposed steadily to pursue the public guod! 
Nuthiog but a pomaan body can check the 
imprudence of demvucracy. beir turbulent 
and unconirolling dispusitivun requires checks. 
- « - Itisadmitted that you cannot have a 
good executive on the demucratic plan. Sec 
the excellency of the British executive! He 
is placed abuve temptation; be can bave no 
interests distinct from the public welfare. 
Nothing shurt of such an executive can be 
efficient. . . Let one body of the legisla- 
pure be constituted during good behavior or 

ife. 

“Let one executive be appointed who dares 
execute his powers, 

may be asked, is this a republican sys- 
tem 

“It is strictly soaslong they remain elective. 
And /et we observe that an executive is less 
dancerous to the liberties of the peuple when 
in « flice during life than forseven years. . . 

“Let electors be appointed in each of the 
states to elect the exccutive (here Mr. H. pro- 
duced his plazn), to consist of two branches, 
aud I would give them the unlimited puwer 
of passing ail laws without exception. (The 
sentence stands thus in Yates’s minutes.) The 
assembly t» be elected for three years by the 
people in districts; the senate to be elected by 
electors chosen fur that purpose by the people 
and to remaiu in office during life. The execu- 
tive to have the puwer of negativing all 
laws; to make war or peace with the advice 
of the senate; to make treaties with their ad- 
vice, but to have the sole direction of all mili- 
tary operations, and to send ambassadors and 
appoint all military officers aud to pardon all 
offenders, treasun excepted, unless by advice 
of the senate. Qn his death or removal, the 
president of the senate Ww cfficiate, with the 
same power, until aovther is elected. Su- 
preme judicial officersto be appointed by the 
presideut and the senate. The legisiature to 
appuint the courts in each state so as to make 
the state goveruments unnecessary to it. 

“All state laws to be absolutely void which 
contravene the general laws. Ao efficer to be 
appvinted in each state to bave a necative on 
ali state laws. Al! the militia and tbe ap- 
pointment of officers to be under the national 
government. ; 

“4 confess that this plan and that from Vir- 
finia are very remute from the peuple. Per- 
haps the Jersey plun is nearest their expecta- 
lions. But the peuple are gradually ripening 
io their upinions of government; they begin 
to he tired of an excess of democracy; and 
what even is the Virginia plan, but pork sttll, 
with a little change of the sauce?” 

HAMILTON'S POINT OF ATTAOK. 

These were. Culonel Hamilton's “ideas of a 
suitable plan of government.” They were re- 
ceived by the convention with sileuce, not to 
suy Contempt, and were heard of an more. 
The mes of the revolution bad even less taste 
for that sort of goverament than the men of 
to-day; and Coloae! Hamilton and his few ad- 


‘archy, were forced to make reluctant choice 


between the severa! plans of the republicans. 


* 


‘They ate the “pork,” but they sever so much 


as pretended that they liked it. : 
But the constitution was passed without a 
vill of rights, and without a declared rule of 
construction, and the advocates of strong 
government were not without hope. There 
was room for s wide differeace of interpreta- 
tation, and, with favorable administrations, 


-Hamiiton foresaw the possibility of building 


up an immense superstructure, undreamod of 
by the the framers, upon the basis of implied 
powers. There had crept into the preamble, 
through “mere inattention,” as Madison put 
it, “to the phraseology,” a few words copied 
from the articles of confederation, and these 
words— “to provide for the commos defense 
aod promote the general welfare”—taken 


alone and without reference to the enumer-— 


ation of specific powers in the body of the 
instrument, seemed comprehensive enough to 
warrant the assumption of any conceivable 
authority. Hamilton therefore favored the 
adoption of the constitution. He saw in it 
but the germ of the goverament of the future; 
it would grow, it would expand; a fixed con- 
stitution was to him ao absurdity; power 
would “gravitate” to the center; ‘the rich 
and well born” would graduelly assert them- 
selves over the swinish “many,” and, with 
this elimination of what be was pleased to 
call “pork” from the working charter, the 
“few” would ultimately assume the ‘distinct 
and permaoent share” of authority which 
properly belonged to them. 


THE DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 


The states hesitated to ratify the constitu- 
tion in this form; it was clearly a most baz 
ardous experiment; but the great name of 
Washington, and the clear understanding that 
he wouid become the first president, overbore 
the better judgmentof the firmest republicans 
But, unfortunately for Hamilton’s scheme of 
revolution by construction, the frst congress 
supplied the declaration of rights, and this 
inflexible rule of interpretation in the ten 
amendments which were immediately pro- 
posed and ratified. Indeed, must of the states 
had ratified only upon the distinct uader- 
standing that those amendmeodments shuuld 
be made; and in nearly every case the ali- 
important tenth amendment—“The powers 
not delegated to the United States, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively, or to the people”—was 
strenuously insisted upon. Even Colonel 
Hamilton’s own New York put this in her de- 
claration of rigits which accompanied the 
ratification, with peculiar solemaity and un- 
common precision of words. : 

Colonel Hamilton bad now nothing left to 
stand upon but the half-dozeu inadvertent 
words of the preamble, limited and re- 
strained as they were by the specific grants 
in the operative words of the constitution. 
But he did not despair. He was confident that 
this small piece of elastic material in the 
framework of the new government might 
be stretched out wide enough to support 
banks, paper money, corporations, internal 
improvements, bounties, subsidies, armies and 
an aristocracy of money, patronage to cor- 
rupt and force to intimidate the people. No 
sooner was the constitution put in operation 
than he appeared in that identical place 
where, of all others, an administration bus- 
tile to its whole spirit might be readily en- 
gineered. Wasbiogton bad applied to Rub- 
ert Morris for advice on the fiaances. Great 
as were bis services in the revolution, Morris 
was a testy old aristocrat. He was then just 
fresh from Paris, where he had spent months 
shut up in bis house cursiag Jacobins. He 
was heartily sick of democrats, perbaps of 
republicans, and recommended Hamilton to 
the task fur which he had uo stomach himself. 

PROGRESS TOWARD MONARCHY. 

Ibave neither space nor icclination to re- 
capitulate the histury of the first administra- 
tion. Much of it Washington sincerely re- 
gretted; much of it he permitted to be made 
with evident reluctance; and it is clear now 
that if be had really proved the fizure of clay 
which be was expected to be in the hands of 
his leading minister, the government would 
have been revoiutionized before it was fairly 
inaugurated. Hamilton’s measures were all 
of a piece, taken in due succession and with a 
single view. The funding bill was a grand 
speculation. It was matured and promul- 
gated insuch a manner as to enable the fa- 
vorites of the treasury to realize large for- 
tunes ina twinkling. Members of congress 
were permitted to participate in the plunder, 
and so was formed the “treasury band” in 
the two houses)’ Here also was created im- 
inediately the nuclues of that moneyed aris- 
tocracy—the holders of the public debt, sud- 
denly enriched by the very act of acquiring 
it—which Hamilton believed would ultimately 
becume the great conservative force in the 
government. The assumption of the state 
debts followed in the same direction; another 
speculation, more influence to the treasury, a 
further increase of the debt and of the power 
of the debt holders. Then came the bank. 
With that “mouster” and its progeny the 
Hercules of democracy bas been contending, 
with brief intervals, ever since. The treasury 
report on manufactures was a mere expan- 
sion of the system. It undertook to establish 
the doctrine that congress might take the 
money of one class of citizens and give it to 
another under plea of encouraging a desira- 
ble industry. It laid the foundation of mo- 
nopoly deep and wide. Here, tv be sure, was 
a Gne beginning! Patronage, corruption, 
manipulation of the debt banking, paver 
money, bounties, monopoly! When wo this 
was added mystery the circle was completed. 
Jeiferson charged that Hamilton deliberately 
mystilied the accounts of the treasury so that 
neither congress nor the peuple could unravel 
thei. 

THE FORMS. 

But Hamilton understood also the value of 
ceremony as an accessory to power, and he 
prescribed a system of absurd formalities to 
govern the intercourse of the president with 
his fellow citizens. He went in a coach and 
and six, attended by outriders io livery and 
followed by members of the administration ia 
a coach and four, with a oumerous and stately 
retinue, to open congress, and then delivered 
his message like a king’s speech. Cungress,. 
having agreed upon ano “address” in repiy to 
the speech, attended the president in a body 
to present it. All forms of etiquette were 
arrang¢d to the minutest particular after the 
manner of European courts. The greater 
part of it was extremely irksome aud dis 
tasteful to Washington, and there is reason to 
believe that of some of it be was subsequeatly 
almost asbumed; but be was persuaded to 
submit to it, as being aecessary to maintain 
the dignity of government. Hamilton even 
went so far as to suggest that so citizen, 
private or official, should be permitted a 
private interview witb the president, except 
members of the senate, who, like the peers of 
France, should alone enjoy this high privilege. 
Still be wus not satistied. The experiment 
bad succeeded better than he expected, but 
be said: 

It is my opinion, though I do not publish it 
in Dan or Beersheba, tbat the pete t gov- 
ernment is not that which will aaswer the 
ends of society by giving stability and pro- 
tection to its rights, and that it will probabi 
be found expedient to go into the British 

orm. 

This was “the system of Hamilton,” which 
we are informed is to supersede the ‘ 


Of Jefferson,” upoa which the Usion was 


founded, and upoa which & Seuriahed ia Lib- 


-erty, peace and security for more than balf a 
coatury—or, to be exact, from the moment a 
genuine republican administration, sincerely 
cherishing the principles of the coustitution, 
came into power in 1801, until the last demo- 
cratic adminstration went out of power in 
1861. The brief intrusions of the whigs in 
1840 and in 1818, scarcely amounted to inter- 
ruptions, since their measures were never 
suffered to succeed, and the popular mind on 
each cocasion reverted promptly to the tried 
rules of democratic administration, whose 
value these mew departures only serve to 
illustrate. 
‘ JEFFERSON'S DEVOTION TO LIBERTY. 

Jefferson was born a democrat. He not 
only believed firmly in the right of the peo- 
ple to govern themselves, but in their ability 
to do it better than it ever had been or ever 
could be done by power derived from any 
other source. Fortunately for mankind, and 
fortunately especially for the country, which, 
in bis eyes, was blessed by God and nature 
beyond every other, be came upon the stage 
of action at, perhaps, the only time in bistory, 
and the only place in the world, where bis 
gospel of absolute human freedom could be 
put in successful competition with the buary 
abuses of kingship, of statecraft, of aristoc- 
racy, or, as Mr. Hamilton had it, of the “rich 
and the well born.” It would be interesting, 
were it within the scope of this paper, to fol- 
low him through his extraordinary career of 
radical reform in Virginia—the act of re 
ligious freedom, the abolition of the right of 
primogeniture and of the law of entails, the 
code which came round and perfect from 
his bands, with every ancient right of Eng- 
lishmen restored and fixed in the nice pre- 
cision of the common law terms, bis fierce op- 
position to the slave trade, ‘bis noble efforts 
for complete emancipation, and his great la- 
bors in the cause of free popular education. 

Mr. Jefferson beld that the American colo- 
nies were and ever had been free states. It 
was not a new thought when he embodied it 
in the Declaration of Independence. Each 
distinct society in the new world was as inde- 
pendent as Great Britain herself. With ber 
they owed a common allegiance to thecrown; 
but ber parliament bad no power to make 
laws for them any more than for Hanover. 
Their several legislutures ordaiued their sev- 
eral laws, and within the limits of each the 
king was as rmly bound by those laws as be 
was by the acts of parliament in the three 
kinsdoms. This theory was boldly advanced 
by Mr Jefferson long before the older states 
men of Virginia were prepared to accept it. 
But it was the only theory upon which the 
revolution could proceed either legally or 
logically; and when he came to draw the 
Declaration of Independence it had become 
the doctrine of the patriot party through the 
continent. That immortal document is an 
arraignment of the king for a series of po- 
litical crimes, whereby he had absolved bis 
American subjects from their allegiance, pre- 
cisely as the whigs contended King James had 
absolved all Englishmen in 1688 [t did not 
make the colonies free and independent states. 
It merely declared the fact that they were 
free and independent states, and in the exer- 
cise of a right belonging to them ia that ca- 
pacity they severed their connection with a 
bostile king. The result of the war was the 
acknowledgment of the independence of each 
separate commonwealth, and upon this stu- 
pendous truth rested Mr. Jeffersun’s whole 
political system. 

JEFFERSON'S FAITH IN THE PEOPLE. 


Mr. Jefferson was in France when the con- 
vention of 1787 Gnished its work. From that 
good hour when be ins = :-d_ the Virginia 
committee of correspor _.:e with a distinct 
view to early ocnfederation, be bad pursued 
the scheme of closer union between the states 
with eager assiduity, and he bad watched the 
course of late events from his disiunt stand- 
point with intense anxiety. When the con- 
stitution reacbed him he was charmed at first 
glance with the symmetrical framnework of 
the new government; with its power “to go 
on of itself peaceably, without needing con- 
tinual recurrence to the state legislatures:” 
with its wise distribution of powers, and with 
its “compromise of the opposite claims of the 
great and littie states, of the latter to equal 
and of the former to proportional influence.” 
But be was struck with amazement by the 
omissions. The lack of a bill of rixbts was a 
futal defect. He desired such a bill, contain- 
ing all the provisions of the Orst ten amend- 
ments, and some others, which posterity bas 
reason, and may yet bave more, to regret 
that he was unable to secure. He earnestly 
protested against the perpetual re-eligibility 
of the: president, and against “standing 
armies in time of peace.” and he wished to 
guard against “monopolies,” the ripe fruits of 
which were then visible in France, by the 
most rigid constitutional restrictions. But be 
strongly urged the adoption of the instru- 
ment as it stood, together witb instructions 
to the representatives of each ratifying state 
to procure at once the proposal to the legisla- 
tures of the necessary amendments. His faith 
io the people was unbounded. ‘After all,” 
he said, “it is my principle that the will of 
the majority should prevail. [f they ap- 
prove the proposed constitution in all its 
parts, I shall cowcur in it cheerfully, in 
hopes that they will amend it whenever they 
shall fad it works wrong. This reliance 
cannot deceive us as long as we remuin 
virtuous, and I think we shall be so as lung 
as agriculture is our principle object, which 
will be the case while there remain vacant 
lands iv any part of America. When we get 
piled upon one another in large cities, as in 
Europe, we shall become corrupt as in Eu- 
rupe, and go to eating one anotbee as they 
do there.” He forsaw, it appears, clearly 
enough the process by which moneyed and 
manufacturing interests would Grst corrupt 
and then pervert the government to enable 
them to devour the earnings of the people 
when, at some remote period, population 
should concentrate for work and bread iva 
few centers; but even his prophetic ken was 
unequa! to the conception that “monopoly” 
wouid ever ueurp uncounted millions of acres 
of the “‘vacant lands of America,” and fling 
them also into the scale against liberty and 
justice! 

JEFFERSON IN WASHINGTON'S CABINET. 


When Jefferson took his seat in the cabinet 
of Washington he found a most extraor- 
dinary state both of public affairs and of so- 
ciety. Hamilton’s plans were alreudy well 
under way. The treasury bad “iusinuated 
its power in both houses of congress.” 
The funding bill had passed; the assump- 
tion bill was matured, and the bank was 
about to be born. Jefferson and Hamilton 
were the recognized leaders of the two par- 
ties, then almost as distinct as at any time 
since. They were thrown together at almost 
every meeting “like cocks in the pit.” Ran- 
dolpbh supported Jefferson with enlightened 
zeal Knox, a g-eat bonest giant, was the 
mere echo of Hamilton. He believed in his 
little colleague and big guus; and that was 
his whole confession of political faith, Wash- 
ington endeavored to bold the balance even 
between them. Both his great secretaries 
enjoyed bis personal confidence; but Jeffer- 
eon always contended that he did uot com- 
prehend the “drift” of Hamilton's measures. 
The president signed the bank bill with hesita- 
tzon, not because he appreved the principle, but 
ini deference to the will of the legislature. “He 
was true to the republican charge confided to 
iim, and has solemnly and repeatedly pro- 
ti ited to me,” says Jeffersua, “in uur conver- 


sations, that he would shed tae | last drop of 


his blood in support of it, and he did this the 
oftener and with the more earnestness, 
because he knew my suspicions of Hamiltcn’s 
designs against it, and wished to quiet them.” 

But it was the tone of society and the talk 
of the drawing rooms and dinner tables 
which most astonished the democratic sec- 


retary of state. Classes were already formed | 


and the divisions officially recognized, and, 
amid the pomp and ceremony instituted by 
Hamilton, the prevailing sentiment sounded 
strangely unrepublicano in the ears of the au- 
thor of the Declaration of {ndependence. 
-The sympathies of this pseudo aristocracy 
were uoreservedly British, and the late am- 
bassador to France was not a little shocked 
by the comments he was forced to hear on 
the mild beginnings of the French revolu- 
tion, to which every friend of liberty was 
then a hearty well wisher. He svon ascer- 
tained that while the secretary of state could 
not well be excluded frum these select cir 
cles, he was not especially welcome. Ham- 
iiton’s candor alone was entirely unabashed 
in bis presence. Mr. Adams, who was a 
convert to the principle of monarchy, but 
wished it elective and honest, said at table, 
“Purge that (the British) constitution of its 
corruption, and give to its popular branch 
equality of representation, and it would be 
the most perfect constiiution ever devised 
by the wit of man.” To whicb Hamilton, 
after a significant pause, rejuined: ‘Purge 
it of its corruption, and give to its popular 
branch equality of representation, and it 
would becume an impracticable government; 
as it stands at present, with ail its supposed 
defects, it is the most perfect govercment 
which ever existed.” 
THE FEDERALISTS IN POWER. 

Upon Mr. Jefferson’s retirement the federal- 
ists assumed “unchecked control.” Hamilton 
was always for impruving every opportunity 
for iacreasing and displaying the uiilitary 
power of the goveroment, and he longed for 
some domestic case in which a “striking exhi- 
bition” of this sort might be made. The so- 
called whisky insurrection furnished him a 
pretext, and be not only marched an army to 
suppress an insurrection which had no exist- 
ence, but be trampled in brutal triumph upon 
an unoffending people, who had peaceably 


vania. and most singular it is that history bas 
taken so little nute of that, the worst, the 
basest, and the baldest crime against liberty 
and law since the adoption of the constitution. 

The Adams adminstration has, by common 
co.sent, become the object of universal ex- 
ecration. If it had any redeeming features 
beyond the personal integrity of the infat- 
uated men who composed it, history has 
failed to mention them. The British craze 
pervaded it from first to last; and the ex- 
cesses of the French revolution, together with 
the celebrated X Y. Z. affair, whereby it was 
made to appear that Talleyrand hud endeav- 
ored to extort from the American ambas- 
sadors a large sum as the price of a treaty, 
had set the tide with momentary but tremend- 
ous force in favor of the British party. The 
Hamilteun measures were continued, and 
others even more odious and in mre flagrant 
violation of the constitution were added. The 
alien jaw enabled the president to banish 
foreigners at pleasure, and was aimed especi- 
ally at the Freoch republicans exled or 
domiciled bere. The sedition law was in- 
tended to silence criticism, and it was rigor- 
ously and brutally enforced. The country 
was pusbed to the verge of war with France 
aod to the edge cf a most unnatural alliance 
with England; and this—lung afier the de- 
termination of France to keep the peace with 
us at any price had been known—was made 
the pretext of great military and naval estab 
lishments, invuiving as enormous increase of 
the public debt, both of which—debt and army 
—were iu themselves primary objects of fed- 
eralist policy. Pulpit and press teemed with 
“maniacal ravings” regarding the Jacobins of 
France and their alleged friends and allies, 
the republicans of America. Every excess, 
every horror of the French revolution, were 
predicted as the natural consequences of the 
triumph of Jeffersunian democracy, among 
the ieast of which were the dissolution of the 
Union and bloody anarchy. I say the leust, 
deliberately, for in the dream of diabolism 
which haunted the desperate federalist of 
that day were things which may. not even be 
written. 

Jefferson bad been -elccted vice-president 
with Adams. He remained at his pust and 
guided the contest at the seat of government 
But many of the republican leaders gave up 
the conflict in congress, aud wentinto the stute 
legislatures ‘‘to ruuse the people” tu a just 
sense of their danger. Gullatin alone re- 
mained in the buouse, where the federalist 
members shouted him duwn, and inflicted 
every iudignity possibie in such a body. There 
was talk even of “deportatiun” of obnoxivus 
persons, and the atturney general was as 
reudy as avy attorney geueral of them all, 
from the first of Adams to the last of Grant, 
to lend bimself to any outrage that power 
deemed expedient. ‘‘No man who did not 
wituess it can form an idea of their unbridled 
madoess and the terrurism with which they 
surryuoded themselves.” 


THE PEOPLE AWAKE. 
But the federalists had pushed their plans 


of centralization too buldly. When the pev- 
ple saw that they bad ‘‘been duped into the 


support of measures calculated to sap the 


very foundation of republicuni:m,” they swept 
the offending party from the cvuuncils of the 
nation, to reappear again onl’ after the lapse 
of more than balf a century, when the crimes 
of its ancestors had been torgetten, lo ruu the 
same course and tu meet, it is to be hoped, tue 
the same fate 

The election of 1800 resulted in the choice 
of Jefferson and Burr. But the party which 
held power, like the party which held power 
in 1876, could not afford to lay it down at the 
bidding of the people, und they determined, if 
possible, to buld on by fraud, and, if neves- 
sary, by force. The pevpie of New York 
having elected a legislature pledged to 
chuose republican electors, Hamiltun wrete 
the governor imploring him to assemble the 
existing federalist legislature and-defeut the 
will of the voters by changing the-law; but 
the governor quietly laid the letter away with 
an indorsement indicating his sense of the 
infamy of the proposal, and that was the end 
of the first attempt to tamper with the 
electoral vote of a state. Then they resolvcu 
to elect Burr and trust for their protection to 
his treachery and his gratitude. Failing in 
that, they conceived the project of defeating 
ag election altogether, and installing the 
president of the senate, a scheme which was 
abandoned only because the majority of 1s80U 
was made of sterner stuff than the majority 
of 187% When every other resource bud been 
exhausted, they resurted to the ineffable buse- 
ness of attempting to bargain with Jefferson 
bimse:f, but their overtures were rejected 
withcontempt. The federalist party wasdead; 
like all such parties, it was rotten before it 
was dead, and a basty interment was the 
only decent thing it could demand. 

In obedience to the will of the people, com- 
plied with only after a long and perilous con- 
test in the house, bir. Jefferson became presi- 
dent onthe 4th of March, 1801. As a mere 


literary production the inaugural was supply | tbuse in the fires inaugural, and_in the letter 


submitted to every requirement of the gov- 
ernment before a soldier bad crussed the 
Alleghanies. It isa fact that Hamilton, with- 
out any authority, civil or military, organized 
a mixed commission of his own, to. inflict bis 
will upon the inhabitants of western Pennsy!- 


perfect: while as a statement of funda- 
mental theories and republican - principles 


of conduct, it became at once, and remains 
to this dav, a very scripture of democratic ~ 


faith, And the two administrations which 
followed came fully up to the proclamation. 
To this hour it is uncertain whether the first 
democratic president rude on horseback and 
almost alons to the place of his inauguration, 
or “walked up from his lodging house attended 
by a few gentlemen.” At all events, the 
ccremony was of the simplest and plainest. 
When he reached the White house the whole 
of the old Hamiltonian system of courtly 


etiquette was brushed away; the hand of the © 


republican president was freely given to 
every citizen, and bis ear to every complain 
He communicated with congress by written 
Message, and dispensed with the absurd 
parade of the address to the executive. 

But the ‘‘monocrats” died hard. To the last 
moment of its existence the Adams adminis; 
tration continued to struggle against fate 
Hamilton’s plan of augmenting the weight of 


government by “cutting the states isto con-° 
venient districts” and setting upacrowd of « 


rew judges had been partly adopted, and 


Jobo Marshall was busy until midnig't of the. 


3d of March preparing these co omz:iissions, 
when Levi Lincoln, oy order of Jelferson, 
summarily relieved him, so summurily that 
Marshall declared he was alluwed to take 
nuthing away but bis hat. The commissions 
were withheld, and the “midnight judges” 
never sat. ‘This done, the prisons were opened, 
and the languishing victims of the uncon- 
stitutional sedition law set free. Then, with 
his illustrious cabinet, Madison, Gallatin, 
Smith, Dearborn and Lincoin, he began the 


gre:t work of reducing the government in. 


every department to a state of republican 
simplicity. 
THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Mr. Jefferson’s sovereiga cure for all the ills — 


of the state was the introduction of the most 
rigid economy; a [frugal government is sel- 
dum corrupt and never oppressive. He cut 
down the great military and naval establish- 


ments bequeathed by the federalists as rapidly ~ 


as the law permitted; and finally with the aid 


of cungress, reduced the army to about 3,000 - 


mien, which were all that honest government 
bad any use for. He reduced the diplomatic 
force tothe three ministers at London, Paris 
and Madrid. He dismissed unnecessary off- 
cials as fast as ivestization disclosed their 
existence. He directed Gallatin to simplify 
the treasury statements and accounts so as 
to render them intelligible to the plainest 
citizen, and tavited every aid in the work of 
reform. The whole system of internal taxa- 
tion, including three-fourths of the whole 
civil list, was abolished ata blow, and the 
deticiency supplied by Jefferson's invariable 
expedient, economy. When be had exhausted 
his discretiun he appealed to congress for 
authority to make further reductions, and the 
curious spectacle was presented of an ex- 
ecutive petitioning the legislature for per- 
mission to surrender power aud to give up 
patronage. The result was the rapid decrease 
of tae public debt, which the federalists had 


regarded as a “national blessing,” and the’ 


rise of anew question, new, indeed, in every 
part of the earth. What shuuld be done 
with the surplus? Of this government, in 


truth, the people knew nothing but the bless - 


ings; its burdens were imperceptible. This 
was “the system of Jefferson.” It was faith- 
fully continued under bis lineal descendants, 
Madison and Monroe, and has never, fur an 
instant of time, ceased to command the de- 
liberate approval of the American people. If 
it bas been displaced bv corrupt adiministra- 
tions, they have never yet dared to go to the 
country upon their federal principles They 
have uniformly disguised their measures, de- 
nied their purposes, and ridden into power. 
upon false pretenses) When General Gar- 
field said the principles of Jefferson were 
waning, he meant only to say that the special 
interests oppused to pupular liberty, and de- 
pending for their existence upon federa! con- 
sulidation, corruption and extravazance, were 
gaining. But they gained in like proportion 
from [790 to 1800. Tbe power of the “few”? 
seemed then as impregnable as now. Hamil- 
ton believed that the election of Adams in 
1726 had sanctioned the civil revolution, im- 
pressed upos the constitution the quality of 
expausiveness, sett'ed practically the ques- 
tion between the “British model” and the 


bybrid abortion of 1787, aud confirmed the’ 


power of the federalists for all time. General 
Gartield interprets recent elections in the 
sume way, and is just as much mistaken. The 
interests of the people remain the same; 
neither their rights nur their determination 
to maintain them have changed. JetTerson’s 
simple faith in their ultimate good sense was 
justified on the first great occasion for the 
exercise of their “sober judgment,” and there 


can be no reasonable doubt that it will ba. 


justified again, when, as in 1800, the special 
causes of delusion have passed away. 
. THE JEFFERSON CLUB. 


But Mr. Jefferson loved to. see the people 
move in their primary capacity; the less they - 


trusted to their represeutatives and the more 
they trusted to themselves the greater was 
the safety. These governments were theirs, 
“by the people and for the people;” they 
should nanage. them, and “eternal vigilance 
was the price of liberty.” Aceurdingly, in 
every hour of peril he advised them to organ- 


ize, to deliberate, to agitate, tocome together 


in local societies, which, being cunnected by 
the ties of fraternal interest and cuorrespond- 
ence, might pass the signals of danger frum 
one to another, “like that shepherd’s whistle 
which, sounding through the listeniug still- 
ness of the night, gives warning that the 
wolf is upon bis walk again.” 


ence, Which leat the strungest impulse to the 


revoiution, and it was the voice of the people. 


rising in thunder tones through the many 
throats of the “democratic societies” which. 


struck terror to the hearts of the federalists © 


in 1800 The popular club is the chosen engine 
of hberty everywhere; and the Jeffersonian 
club, planted in every neighburhvuod, is the 
one thing needful to “rouse the peuple,” ag 
afuretime they were rous.d‘ by Jefferson, 
Madison and Gallatin. Shall we not take this: 
leaf also from the baudbook of freedum 
which comes duwn to us frum the “author of 
the Declaratiun of Indepeudence and the 
fuunder of the democratic party As he lay 
dying, on the 3d of July,- 3826, bis mighty in- 
tellect, half released from: its etnbarrassment 


of flesh, reverted fondly to this system of 
popular machinery fur the security of popular’ - 


rizbts. Fancying the struggle again in prog- 
ress he cried out. 


with eager but sbruokea haud a dispate: to 
the embudied patrivts. These were almost 
his last words. The next day being the 
Fourth, and the fiftieth anniversary of the 
declaration, he passed away at high noon, 
and in the very-hour of its adoption, When 


he shall have “waned,” when bis teachings © 


shall have lost their influence, when his 

memory shall have ceased to be dear, thefree 

institutions of America will be no more. ~ 
THE SYSTEM OF JEFFERSON. «°°. 

Mr. Jefferson had a scientific mind ‘of the 
highest order, and he gave to his doctrines 
the simplest and ciearest expositioas of which 
they were capable. Such expositions, pre- 
cise and beautiful, at once exact and com. 
prehensive, ure found scattered throughout 
bis political writings. The must familiar are 


: oe pale { 


It was the _ 
voluntary ivcal associations, the vigilance 
committees, the committees of correspond-. 





“Warp the committee? — 
and rising in the bed, he seemed to be tracing. 
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to Mr. Gerry (p 3%, vol. 4, of his works). 


. . See foliowiag brief statements comprise the 
. whale aystem: 
- She teath ameadment to the constitution is 
gn inflexible rule of construction, the sacred 
‘and comprehensive guarantee of American 


“The support of the state governments in 


‘all their as the most competent ad- 
— Daily domestic eieseres und 


Ae benest administration of the govern- 
‘gneat, which implies avt merely a just appli- 
cation of the public moneys to the public ser- 
vice, but a faithful observance of the limita- 
tions of the constitution. Of applicants for 
office three questives only seed be asked: “Is 
be bunest! 

A oumber of officials sufficient for the 
traewsaction of the public business; no super- 
Bumerarics to eat out the substance of the 
peuple. 

A diplomatic establishment limited to the 
public necessities, nothing for parade; anth- 

for patronage. 

A sleepless jealousy of standing armies; a 
gmerceanury force always dangervus to liberty; 
the military embodiment of the people in the 
states te surest safeguard of public peace 

- pad domestic rights. 

The money raised by taxation to be ex- 
pended only on the objects specified in the 
coe-utution. It may not be distributed to 
favorites in the form of bounties or of sub- 

- gidies, oor given away in charity. He urged 
the state of Virvinia to be liberal toward the 
San Dominge sufferers. but he denied the right 

of eongress to grant them a dollar. 

Economy ww the public expenditures, not 
— @oaly that the people may be lightly burdened, 
Dut that abe perey of the administration may 

ee preserv. Extravagance is the purent of 

\ @orruptioa, and corruption is the parent of 

-) gmurpatios. <A public thief is a public enemy. 

Duriag the eight years of bis administration 
there was not even an ladian war, simply be- 

- @guse there was no swindle to provoke one. 
Every word of promise was kept, and every 

dollar was sacrediy applied to the purpose 
fo> which it hud been appropriated. 

No power in the general government to 

- |ay ome class of citizens under tribute to 
ampother, duties levied for revenue, and dis- 
scriminations permissible only against those 
eountries which discriminate against us. 
Free commerce with all nations, entangliag 
@iliances with nove.” He be!d that all re- 
siriclions upun the freedom of trade were 

. put remnants of barbarism, and that a state 

of things im which any »ple, wherever 

. gitaated, might freely exchance its surplus 
for the surplus of any other would pruduce 
the greatest sum of human bappiness. 
- ‘Ibe power to prosecute internal improve- 
ments belongs to the states, whether wisely 
or not, it was certainty withbeld from the 
_ general government. Ia order to apply even 

“gn inconvenient surplus in the treasury to 

-  guch objects ap amcudment wuuld be neces- 

sary. 

_ Caagress bas no power to erect a private, 
. 3Y a mixed private aod public corporation, to 

«do that by indirection which the Uuited States 

_ gay aot do directly. 

_. Bteraal bostiltty to monopolies; no power 
to create them is granted: the whole spirit of 

the eonstitutios ibits them. But such 
was Mr. Jefferson's dread of these subtie and 

‘formidable enemies of freedom that he earn- 

_vestiv reocmmesded a separate clause in the 

Will of rights “40 guard agaiust them” forever. 

- But the dauger at that time seemed 89 remote 
toall but this far sighted sentinel on the 

“watch tower that his solemo warning passeci 
aenecaet, aad posterity is paying the pen- 

re vw. 

. Sapreme.confidence in the virtue and intel- 
Tigenoe of the people, and implicit obedience 

fo their will when legaliy expressed. 
 ‘Fhis is the system of Jefferson. That of 

- Hamiltno was in all points the precise oppo- 
site. His friend and admirer, Gouverneur 
- Morris, who delivered the most ovtable of his 
funeral orations, stated his opinions in a aut- 

- shell: “Gen. Hamiltwn disliked the constitu- 
Sion, believing all republican government 

-yadicaliy defective. He hated republican 

_ gevernment. He trusted that in the chanzes 

gud chances of time we should be involved in 

- seme war whicb might strengthen our Union 

~ and nerve the executive. He never fuiled, on 
every occasiou, to advocate the excellence of, 

and avow his attachment to, munarchical 
- guverament.” 

Between these systems, that of Jefferson 

and that of Hamilton, this generation of 
Americans are called upon in this eiection to 

- decide. There can be no doubt upon which 

side the choice will fall. The American peo- 


ple are nct yet ready toreverse the judgment: 


- Of ubeir ancestors, = Cu auncey F. Back. 
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Hew the Tarif lejares the Tariff Trade. 


I. It shuts our manufacturers out of foreign 

markets. We bave capital, plant aod workers 
employed in woolen maoufacture capable of 
- supplying nearly double the amount of goods 
Row consumed at bome. The result is that 
‘tthe mills are closed or run on short time a 
. darge part of the year, occasioning a heavy 
Joss to the mauufacturer, reduced wages to 
- @perative, and general disturbance to the 

- Dusiness interests of the country. 
IE Many of the most valuable kinds of 

- wooien goods cannot be produced here profit. 
ably, because the wools needed are not grown 
_ bere, and ure subject to prohibitory tariff. 
_ ASuch goods are thus of necessity imported in 

‘their Gnished state, employing foreaza work- 
ern 

- SEL Ordinary American made goods are 
-Jargely adulterated with shoddy, to enable 
our manufacturers to undersell the foreign 

snerchant, thus robbing the public and da 
~ Baueching the manufacturer. 

AV. The cost of low priced woolen zods 
- ‘wora by the poor is more than doubied, while 
. that of the more luxurious articles word by 
the wealthy is only increased from thirty to 
fifty per cent, discriminating thus in favc r of 
rich and against the poor. 
SW. Law.sr, Brook:yn. 

Phe Se. Louis Leagee Does Some Chalicag- 
‘ tug. 
®r. Lovrs—At the regular meetin= this 
eek of our single tax league Mr. Wm. * 


Bohannon, @ very earnest single tax advo- | 


cate, and the originator of the first land and 
labor club io this city, gave a cicur, logical 
statement of single tax principles. 
Our league bas sent a genera! challenge to 
1 of the republican clubs of the city to de- 
bate the tariff question. A specia! challenge 
bas also been sent to the Abrabam Lincoln 
club to meet usat any time and place that 
- gay be mutually agreeable. A large number 
of Staspagps and tracts have been distrib- 
At ap election of officers of the league 
Miss Sarab N. Gates was chosen as secretary. 
The other officers were re-elected. 
ae | Sanas N. Gates, Rec. Sec., 
1,300 Wasaingtvn av. 


; The Amorican Sraem. 
sienificant phase of the wool question is 


a few years To the 
2, 


ago. 
the chairman, “Mr. 
e, 
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BOB WHITE’S THEORY. 


“Hello, Bob; what are you driving at?’ 
asked Sam Richards of Bob White, as they 
met on the street. 

“Same old business.” said Bob; “making 
clothes for the multitude. Why don’t 
you come around; that overcoat of yours 
is a good deal the worse for wear?” 

Sam was a printer, and his overcoat 
was not quite so slick as when it was 
made for him. 

“Well,” he replied, “{ am giving so 
much attention to election sow that I 
haven't time to look after my clothes.” 

“Hard at it for Harrison and protection, 
I suppose,” Bob remarked carelessly. 

“Not exactly,” said Sam; “I’m iike the 
pups; my nine days are past and now I 
can see.” 

“Ain't a free trader, are you?” 

“Exactly.” . 

“What!” exclaimed Bob, with an em- 
phasis that kicked like an overloaded gun 
and knocked him back against the lamp- 
post. | 

“For a fact.” said Sam, when Bob had 
recovered from the recoil. 

‘“‘Well—by—th-u-n-der! Why, look a 
here! Do you know that if we had free 
trade you could get that overcoat of yuurs 
new—new, mind you!—for what I would 
have to pay my men to make it now?” 

“No, you don’t say so!” said Sam, aston- 
ished in turn. 

“But I do.” 

“Oh, I can’t believe that. The Press 
Says we can get clothes just as cheap here 
as they do in England, but I don't believe 
that either. Now be serious, Bob, and tel! 
me what I could get this coat for if we 
had free trade?” 

Bob hesitated, rubbed the lapel oi the 
coat through his fingers, looked thought- 
fuily at the sky, and with some deliber- 
ation replied: **Aboul twenty-five doi- 
lars.” 

*And what will you make it for?’ pur- 
sued Bob. 

“I'll make you that coat for fifty dol- 
lars.” 

“And is the difference due to protec- 
tion?” 

Yes, sir.” 

*Could I get a coat like this for twenty- 
five dollars less if we had free trade?” 

“That you could my boy.” 

Sam laughed in Bob's face. It was uot 
polite, to be sure, but he couldn't help it. 
“Why. Bob,” said he, “how in the world 
does it do me any good to pay filty dol- 
lars for a twenty-five dollar coat?” 


Bob was staggered a little at first, but | 


he soon recovered. ‘It’s this way, Sam,” 
he began, laying his hand gently on his 
friend's shoulder. ‘You keep that extra 
twenty-five dollars in the country.” 

*But Ihave to give it to you or some 
other fellow; I don't keep it in my 
pocket.” 

«No, you don’t keep it in your pocket, 
but it comes back to your pocket.” 

“How so? You never buy anything of 
me.” : 


“No, not directly; but the extra twenty-" 


five dollars you give me I divide with my 
men by giving them higher wages, and 
they spend more; then the part of it that 
I keep enables me to spend more. Ino that 
way we give employment to other people 
in this country, and so the money works 
around to you in higher wages for setting 
type. See?’ 

“That sounds pretty well for an old 
story, Bob,” said Sam; “but Il think it 
over, and when I get fifty dollars, may be 
Tl call on you. You say the great point 
is to keep the money in the country.” 

“*Yes, that’s the point.” 

“Isn't it just as bad for me if I send to 
Chicago for my clothes as if I send to 
England? That extra twenty-five dollars 
wouldn’t work its way back to me from 
Chicago, would it? That’s a good ways, 
you know.” 

“Of course it would,” said Bob; “Chi- 
cago is in the country, and as long as you 
keep the money iu the- couniry it’s all 
right.” 

“Same thing if I sent to San Francisco?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But San Francisco is as far off as 
England.” 

*Don't make any difference. It’s all in 
the country. That’s the point. Don’t 
forget that.” 

“I won't.” said Sam, with an air of 
serious thought, and the two parted. 

A few days later Sam Richards called 
on Bob White at Bob's tailoring shop. 
He looked over the stock, and finding 
some goods that answered his purpose, 
asked Bob the price of an overcout. 

“Fifty dollars.” said Bob. 

“And if it wasn’t for protection it would 
be twenty-five.” 

“That’s about the figure; but the money 
uld go out «f the country, and then 
your wages svoula go town.” 

“Yes, ve thought over that talk of 
yours.” : 

Bob was glad to “uow he had made an 
impression. 

“By the way,” said Sam, “I see Ben 
Black has a tailoring shop in this build- 
ing, rignt across the hall frum you. 
How’s Fe doing?” 

*Oh, underselling, underselling.” 


“Tiuat’s bad,” said Sam thoughtfully. 


“Stops the extra money from getting 
back to his customers, don’t it?” 

Bob looked dubiously at Sam, but Sam’s 
face was serious. After walking up and 
down the room he said: 

“Hold on awhile, Bob, I want to see 
Ben, and Ill just step across to his shop.” 

Bob, a little nervous, possessed his soul 
in patience until Sam should return; but 
Sam did not return, and when the two 
next met, he wore a new overcoat for all 
the world like the one Bob wanted to 
make for him. | 

“Where did you get that overcoat?” 
asked Bob, a little testily. 


“Of Ben Black,” Sam replied, shaking 


Bob warmly by the hand. 


“But you promised to get your overcoat. 


of me?” 
“I know I did Bob,” said Sam, “and if 
it would have made any difference to you 
I would have kept my promise. But while 
I was in Ben’s place he offered me this 
coat for forty dollars. At first I didn’t 
want to disappoint you; but then thinking 
over what you said to me, I saw clearly 
that you would be just as well off if I 
bought of Ben. I saw that the money I 
paid him would stay in the country—why, 
it would stay rigbt in y: ‘a buildi 


r own building, 


and your share would work its way 


around to you; 60, don’t you see, it is just | 


the same all around as if I bought of you. 


Indeed, Bob, old boy, it’s better, for now 


I’ve got ten dollars to spend and both our 


‘shares of tuat will work its way around 


too. I never before thought there was so 
much in this idea of spending our money 
in the country. It’s a great thing. Why 


‘we get our clothes and keep our money, 


too; don’t we Bob?” 
“Yes,” said Bob. Lewis FREELAND, 


“Whe Get the Plunder.”* 

Walt Whitman in Specitmea Days and Coll-cts, 

The proutectionists are fond of flashing to 
the public eye the glittering delusion of great 
money resuits from manufacturers, mines, 2T- 
tificial exports—so many millions from this 
source aod so many from that—such a seduc- 
tive, unanswerable show—an immense rev- 
enue of anoual cash from iron, cotton, woolen, 
leather goods, and a hundred other things, 
all bolstered up by “protection.” But the 
reaily important point of all is, into whose 
pockets dues this plunder really zo? It would 
be some excuse and satisfaction if even a fair 
proportion of it went to the masses of labor- 
ing ‘men—resulting in homesteads to such, 
mep, women, children—myriads of actual 
homes in fee simple in every state (not the 
false glamour of the stunning wealth reported 
in the census, in the statistics or tables in the 
newspapers), but a fair division and generous 
average to those workmen and workwomenu— 
that would be something. But the fact itself 
is nothing of the kind. The profits of “pro- 
tection” go altogether to a few score select 
persons—who, by favors of congross, state 
legislatures, the baaks and other special ad- 
vantages, are forming a vulgar aristocracy 
full as bad as anything in the British or Eu- 
ropean castes of bluod or the dynasties there 
of the past. As Sismondi pointed out, the 
true prosperity of a nation is oot in the great 
wealth of a speciai class, but is only to be 
really attained in having the bulk of the peo- 
ple provided with homes or laud. 


Frem Bitter Reet Valley. 


ALHAMBRA, Montana.—A friend of mine re- 
cently went to Bitter Root valley to look for 
lasd. He wanted a home of his own. He is 
now atenant. He found a fine country and 
some zgoverument land. But he didn’t take 
any. Why? Because hecouldn’t The water 
front is all held by speculators. Various per- 
sons have taken up claims and attempted to 
farm without irrigation, but they were starved 
out. The cheapest farm fur sale was one with 
a dilapidated fence aod one-tnird of a water 
right, for $1,000. He returned discouraged, 
and conciuded to contimue to rent, but he 
started four men whom he met on bis trip on 
the single tax track. 

One of them was a bright young lawyer. 
Another of his neighbors was very slow to 
see the cat, but when the assessor came 
around and fined him for the new house he 
bad built he came to see it mighty quick I 
know anearnest young singie tax man who 
lost a gcod position because he was “an agi- 
tator.” The monopoly that owns so mach of 
this fine northwestern country could not allow 
a sivgle tax “agitator” to continue in its em- 
ploy. He must now be a Nicudemus or lose 
his present position. Nevertheless he is doing 
a good deal in a quiet way to help the cause. 

I bope to be able to organize a single tax 
club here before spring, although very few 
around here have yet heard of the movement. 
There are plenty of chances to illustrate land 
monopoly in such a way. as to show up the 
cat without guing out ot Montana. Yours 
“for the war,” W. E. Brokaw. 


What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain inTen Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 


. Jue Catzvoasia Socrery For THE 
Supprersston or Vox, 
Sam Fuancisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed intv bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or-. 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Franeiseo. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg: 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cougk mean: 
time ceased. C.R. BENNETT. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Ger “TAMERICoNS <OPADIES!> 


=e . 
Greatest ofur. Now syour time 
to get orders for our ce!ebrat 
Teas, Cuffece and Baking 
Powder, and secure: a beautif 
Gold_Band or Mo<s hose China 
Tea Set, Dinner & t. Go'd Band 
se Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
‘s Dictionary. For Bla address 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., | 
31 and 35 Vesey St., New York. 


ANNEW AN j 
46 VESEY STRCET NEW YOpKe O TEIT CO. 


OPEN WORE POLITICA! NET 


t 
BANNERS, a 


With first-class Portraits of all 


. Candidates, 


Largest Manufacturers of Net Banners. and Cam 
paixn Equipments in the United States. 


[J SITY CONGREGATION. 
HUGH 0. PENTECOST, 


MINISTER. 


MASONIC TEMPLE, 
Sixth -avenuc and Twenty-third street, 


SERVICES, 
2 Sunday Noraing, 11 o'clock. 
ae SINGLE TAX MILITARY BAND 
AND ORCHESTRA, 


JAMES BEGGS, DIRECTOR, 


Music Fu-nished for Parades, M-etines Concurts, Eo. 
trian ate, beriles, B. Us, and otier occasions. 


Strictly Union Muste for Ur ion Rates. Conuasn‘er 
tio s uddre :@! t> JAMES BEGGS. “‘S:arndard’ Office, 
12 Cn on Squcre or IM seve.) Avenue, Broostyo, will 


be pro: p. y albeude:t ta. - 


SINGLE TAX CLUB MEETINGS. 
PIPPI LR LALLA AAPA LOL AAP APC P A PAPE FAILED IOI ALPS, 
YE -T. LOUIsa SINGiL TAX LEAGEE 
: Soe ertry every Sunday evening at 7:3) p. eae Shs 
[ ‘Frasklin-aveaue, . Secretary, - Bupa, 
5025 Lucky atreet. eae 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


PKOTECTION OR FREE TRADE? by Henry George; 
paper, 3 cents. 

THE EXISTING TARIFF fully indexed so that the 
rate on each article can readily be found, 25 cents. 


LEADING SPEECHES ON THE MILLS BILL, contain- 
ing the speeches of Mills of Texas, McMillan of Ten- 
bessve, Wilson of West Virginia, Scots of Pennsyl- 
Vania, Cox of New York and Carlis'e of Kentucky 
en the democratic side, and Reed of Maine, Mc 
Kinley of Ohio, Burrows of Michivzan, Butterworth 
of Ohio and Kelley of Pennsylvania on the repub 
lican side: 50 cents. 


Sent, postuge paid, on recefpt of price, or 
THE THREE BOOKS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


PUBLISHER STANDARD 
12 Union Square, New York. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


THE STANDARD. 


A limited number of bound volumes of THE STAND- 
ARD, tn heavy boards, are cifered for sale at the fol 
lowing prices: 

Volumes J, 2, and 3, bound in single volumes,....83 50 

The three volumes......... ccc. ccceccacesoosccesee 9 W 
(Expressuge extra.) 

THE STANDARD, 
12 Union square, east, New York. 


PRANG'S ART BOOKS. 


Gelden Milestones. Choice selections of poetry. 
Tea full page mono.int and color illustrations by L. 
K. Harlow, Inclosed in band puluted cover of pretty 
design, 7 5-£x6 1-8......... woeseede seccencees SI W 

Meunt Desert. A book fur actographsa. Profusely 
Hlustrated to colors by Louls K. Harlow. Ina band- 
some hand decorated cover, 7 I-87 5-3.........6. 2 0 

The Old Garden. By Rose Terry Cooke. (Froin 
Grandma’s Garden, arranged by Kate Sanborn.) 
Choicely illustrated in colurs by Harriet D. Andrews 
and Maury K. Talcott. In sateen cover, printed In 
COIS. OTSA Sh... occa sc cecceceeeccees 

Cewe, Sunshine, Come. A poem. From the 
Frepeb of Chiuries Vincent, Six exquisite full page 
Mustrutfons in photogravure by Louis K. Barlow. 
Vignettes by F. Schuyler Mathews, In fine band 
décorated cover, prettily fastened with ribbons and 
DOW 6 1-2NIO T-2.ee eeee sense seccscewecers SF 00 

Otd stories in New Attire. Costume pictures, 
By Yrs. Rose Mueller Sprague. Eizbt familiar char- 
acters from Mother Goose Rhymes and Fuiry Taies 
in color, exquisitely designeu. Lluminated gover. 


Address 


The Heme ef Shakespeare. Preofusely tlus- 
trated after water color s.etches taken on the spot, 
by Lous K. Harlow. Appropriate quota .ons fiom 
Sbakespeare, Cloth, fine gilt stump, tinted edges, 
LL 1-268 1-2... ce eee eee sinieciens Siweeesebwtuneacencceels $3 ow 

Louisa May Alcott.—The Children’s Friead. 
By Edna D. Cheney. Wlustruted by Lizbeth B Com- 
ins, A& biographical sketch of the eminent author, 
With characteristic po-ms, Fronti- piece in colors, 
representing Miss Alcott surrounded by crowds of 
chidren, 0x7. Cloth........ See'sslbw sci vale's’s Oe einslaae 

Baby’> Lullaby Boek.—Mother Seugs. By 
Charlies Stuart Pratt. Water colors by W. L. Taylor, 
music by G. W. Chadwick. A sumptuous volume, 
Mother songs. ope for each monti, by the author, 
ovizinal music fur each by the eminent young com- 
poser, and sixteen exquisite ful! page Wustrutions in 
culor, besides numerous vignettes, etc, in mono- 
chrome, by the artist. Probably the most unique and 
artistic publication of the kind ever publi-hed. In 
surah sateen cover, printel with a special design in 
colors bY W. L. Taylor ......... cc ccccccccnccccccnce 3 

Autogravh Kecipes. Iustrations by Alice G. 
Sheldon aid JeamH. Ward. A novel book for the r:- 
ception of cooking receipts in autograph Containing 
over 100 leaves of fine writing paper. Fancy titles 
and monochrome iliustrations for each section, with 
appropriate huncrous verses, In sateen cover ele- 
guntly printed in colors. 10x7........ siceteweteete $2 50 
This unique book cannot fail tu be popular, as it will 

gtve lusting and increasing picasure. It ts intended 

to contain cooking receipts of well proved value, writ- 
tentn aulograph by the possessor’s dear f riends asin 
an ordinary auiogruph album, It will therefore be in 
time an interesting memento and a valuable cook bcok 

at the same time. It will be an excellent present for a 

housewife or a bride. : 


SHAPE BOOKS. 


Christmas Mince Pie with Shakespenrean 


SAMPLES AND RULE FOR SELF MEASUREMENT 


near P: 


=pice. By Lizzie K Harlow. Wiu:trations in mano- 
chrome of the ingredients of a mince pie, with appro- 
priate selections from Sbakespeare. Fastened tn a 
cover of realistic piece of pie, and cut to shape...30 3 
Flotwam and Jetsam. By LK. Harlow, tlustra- 
tions in color 2zod monochrome of marine view., witb 
appropri:zte text, fastened in cover in shape of reak 
istic Yacht’s majasall; the cail of satin, with hand 
painted title; masi, gull and boom nickel plated, 
rigging of silk cord, Avery pretty couceit 
These books for sale by all tirst class dealers. If not 
found, they will be sent cn receipt of price. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


PORTRAIT OF HENRY GEORGE IN 
COLORS, 


Onlv One Dollar. 


The man whose right principles and deep cenvictions 


have mae the great Movement for the single tax on 
land values thus far successful, Must be deur to thou- 
sands who watch ind approve tus course. 

But bis features are not +o familar, znd the esteem in 
whieh heis hekl has prompted many requests for the 
publication of his picture in worthy and permanent 
form, 

Realizing this urgent demand, we b°¢ to announce 
the pubheatioa of an entirely new and very strikmg 


portrait of 
HENRY GEORGE. 


Tt is fn colors and is full life size, designed to be 
framed to an tuside measurement of 17x23 inches, 


Asimilar picture of tl.e emunent 


DOCTOR M’GLYNN 


is offered at the same price, which is as near as pos- 
sible to actual cost, to bri: these pictures witain the 
reach of ali whodesire to purchase, 

Ether picture will be seat, on receipt of price, by 
mail, pos:paid. Remittances may be made either by 
cheek, post oflice order, registered letter, or postal 
note. 


Le PRANG & CO., ART PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass, 


NEW YORK—S3S8 ond street. 
CHICAGO—79 Wabash avenue, 
SAN FR .NCISCO—523 Commercial street. 

A descriptive list of Christmas and New Year cards, 
novelties, bookleis and satin art priuts sent on appll- 
cation. , 
ne 
S' NGLE TAN DOCTRINES IN A AUT 

a SHELL 

Thirty pamphlets on varivus phases of the social 
problem. ‘Lue question of the nour, All should under- 
otaud it With be sent post paid on receipt of fifteen 
cents in stamps, or will be sent free to any one seuding 
twenty-five cents for six months’ subseripliun to the 


Tax Feformer, 2 sixteen page journal 
>N;> ET. PRESS, 1791 Lexington ave., N.Y. 


YHE DEMOCRAT. 


A RADICAL REVIEW MONTHLY. 

The Democrat advocates Land Resumptiou and those 
-eforms which are necessary to mage the English ped 
plea free poesia. [t asks “compensation” not for those 
who have beaetited by unjust legislation, but for thase 
who have sulfered thereby. ; 

For one dolar the Democrat ts supplied for 18 months 
to any wddress in tue Ualted Siutes or Canada. 

i Address 5 New Bridge street, Luauon, EG 


GprORGE WLus@N, 
(Formerly with Henry Poole, London.) 
. Inperting Tailor, 
206 East Fourteenth St., N. Ye 


“Sts not in mortals to command success; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius; we’ deserve it.” 


SENT ON APPLICALION, 


New Imported Fabrics, 
Latest Choice Patterns, 
An Elegant Selection, 


The Best Looms in the West of England 
contribute to an entirely newand valuable stock of 
goods, which for richze-s of qualty, duridility of wear 
nana moderation o° price, posses-es advaatages not held 
by ot er hou es receiving goods through resident buy- 
ers. Why? Tnev were bought in London by G. Wilson, 


Cente CU-UPER ATIVE PRINTING 
; COMPANY (Ld. 
104 Elm street, cor. Canal, N. ¥. 
BOOr. JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING, 


LANDS 
H° CUFFEE AND DINING ROOMS 
1 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. With and itth sts 


RBS. AGATHA MUNIER ATHINS WILL 
continue Ww. receive pupils in solo. singing and 
sad street, 


N 
M isisht reading at her reskience, 223 E. 
New Yoru 
AMES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL 
“tor James Means’ $6 and : 
rince street : 


AGEN 


ACUYEssy ! 


$4 show. 6 LOWERY, 


HE STANDARD, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 183. _ 


NRW | TO RLICA TIONS. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


Kdited by Denn Piast. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE, published montbly, is de- 
voted’ to politics, ficuon, poetry, general iiteratura, 
selence anu art. 

Io politics the new magazine will give an independ- 
ent support to the democratic party and to the present 
aiminstrition, Lt will advoeace the exungulshment 
of the surplus by a reform of the present iniquitous and 
burdensome tariff in the direction of free trade, ur of a 
tariff for revenue only. 

The department of tiction will be exceptionally full. 
Instea! of a serial story, dragging its length through 
several mou bs, and exbausiing the patience of tne 
reader, a complete nove! will be published in each num- 
ber; and euch issue Will also contain ene or more short 
storivs complete. . : 

Colonel Donn Piatt is assisted by a staff of sub-editors, 
and aiso by a large number of able contributors, among 


whem are 

David A. Welles, Gen. H. V. Boynton, 
Hon. Frask H. Hurd, Sarab B M. Fiatt, 
Prof. W.G. Sumner, Edgar Fawcett, 

J. S. Moore (Parsee Merchant), Joel Benton, 

Hon. John G. Carlisle, Elia Wheeler Wilcox, 
Heurv Watterson, Kev. Geurge Lorimer, 
Henry George, E. Heron-Alen, 

Julian Hawthorne, Coates-Kinney, 

bdgar Saltus, James Witcomb Riley, 
Joun James Piatt, Soule Smith (*Faleon”), 
Thos. G. Shearman, Gertrude Garrison. * 


BELFORD’S MONTHLY is a first.class medium for 
advertising, as the publishers guarantee a bona-fde cir- 
culation of at least 7v,0%) copies per month. 


Price, 82.50 a year, or % cents per nuuber. 


TARIFF BOOKS. 


THE TARIFF ON IMPORTS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES, AND THE FLEE 
LIsT, 

As contained in act of March 3, 1553, also the Hawaltan 

Reciproci.y Treaty, and extracts from the Navigiiion 

and Uleommarzarine acts. Indexed, lémo. Paper covers, 

<= cents. 
oA Most useful book. In a moment you can find the 
exact tax on any article imported tuto the United 

States, and the names of everything on the free Est. 

Invaluable to editors and all interested in the grea 

tariff question auw so freely discussed. 


AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEO- 
sare PLE As A JURY. 


STEECHES ON THE TARIFF delivered in the House 


_ Of Representatives in tke great debate, Apru li--May 


38, 18s. , 
SPECIALLY SELECTED FROM BOTH SIDES, 


Carefully revised and published by auLbort Com- 
piled by William G. Terrell. Lurge i2mu. cloth, §1; 
paper, Sicents. ; . 

‘The following is a list of the names of the honorable 
gentlemen woose speccies are priated.ip the work: 

-Hon. Mr. Mills of Texas. 

‘ Hlon. Mr, Kelicy of Peansyivania, 

Hon, Mr. Scutt of Peunsyivania, 

Hon. Ur. Wilson of West Vuyginia. 

Hon. Mr. McKiniey of Ohio. ; 

Hono. Mr, ¥euillin of tennessee, 

Hon. Mr. Butterworth of Obi. 

Hor. Mr. Cox of New York. 

Hon. Mr. Burrows of Micuigate 

Hon. Mr. Reed of Maine. : 

Hon. Nr. Carlisle of Kentucky. : 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE WORLD 
OF SPIRITS AND HELL, described from things. 
heard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN- 
BORG, “Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Also THE LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed by 
him in the spintual world in 1757; The Doc- 


| eine of Life, The Sacred Scriptures, The New 


Special ediuuns of not less than 2,000. copfes for cam-. 


puigo purposes Made at greatly reduced prices. if re-. 
quired, ul the republican speeches can be bad in.a 
pepurable Vuluue, of all the demucratic ones ikewise.: 


THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF: WHAT IT 
DUES FOK Us. 


BY GENERAL HERMANN LIEB. 


Fourth edition, with revisions and aduitions. 12moa 
Cloth, $1.2. 


THE PRESS UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE. 


This bock shows the practical efect of the protective 
System upon the cvuentry. Perhaps the most’ cuonspicu- 
ous feature of the voox isi sexuct alignment witb the 
Mmeussage of President Cievelan.l. But for the fact that 
the Gecemi’s Work wits in print defore the mussage 
Was made pubiic, it might be supposed be hud written 
it to uerentt tbe presideai’s posi. ion on the tarilf. 

The position of Mr. Blaine’s “Twenty Years in_Con- 
fress” ts taken up, bis assertions upun the tariff are 
auulyzed, criticised and made to furnish their own 
refutation. : 

Le arrangement of the subject {5 ina most conve- 
nient fourm, aou renders what is usually considered a 
most abtruse subject easy of comprehension. it would 
serve as a tari priuier for the leurueras wellas a text 
beok fur the learued. 

For sale every where, or may be had of the publishers. 
on reveipt of price, free of pustuge, 


A Great Literary Hit. 
-— OLD MAN GILBERT. 


By Elizabeth W. Bellamy. 


Small Bvo, Cloth..........cesecsssececeececsseccecess B00 
Paper covers . : cts. 
_ Originally published in Helford’s Magazine, - 


WHAT DREAMS MAY COME. 


A Romance by Frank Lin. 


12mo., Cloth, $1.0. Paper Covers, 50 cents,” 

A book, whi-b although undoubtedly unconventional, 
yetis in no wise dependent upun that quality forins: 
success, Its interest [les in its absorbing: plot, in. its 
strung dramatic treatment, and in tbe buld yer lesical 
handling. of one of the must diilicult and least useu sabe. 
jects in lirerature ; 


WHY WAS IT? 


A Novel. 


12 mo., Cloth, $1.50 Paper Covers, 530 cents, 


This book tells the story of the loving 
gif ed wornan who gives up Ler Life to th 
lug w@ man, equally gifted, (rum threatened ruin. 

‘Lhe scenes are hud in Washing. on, Guifornia and the 
new West. 
fe, and deepiy interestiag. The descriptions, 
peckally the War scenes and -cenes In the west, 


By Lewis Benjamin. 


LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY 


devotion of a i: 
vw tisk of suv- ! 


The laciients at tue Capitalare true to ; 
es- | 
are; 


Very clear and graphic, aud in purts very beautiful j 
Hach dramaite chmax is well brought about, and the | 


toue and sentiment is pure throughout. 
reads the first chapters of this Look wii. read it 10 the 
end, aod the publishers Lelleve that it will oe warmly. 
Welcomed by a very large ciuss of readers, ; 


MARIE, A SEASIDE EPISODE. 


Whoever)” 


By J. P. Ritter, Jr. With Illustrations by | 


Coultaus. 


Cloth, $1. Paper Covers, 50 cents, 


In this poem the author tells an Interesting love 
story in an exceedingly bright, clever and amusing | 
fastuon that reminds one a Soud deal of Byron’s.’ 


‘peppo.” Lucidentally, he satirizes society in-a gut 


vein of humor, and in a style taat is graceful aod i 
epigrammutic The volume cont .tns over forty ilsas. | 
trans, and is an admirable specimen of the bouk | 


Laser’s 2te 


THF. PRINCESS DAPHNE. 


12mo.. Cloth, $1.00 


In paper covers, illustrated by 2 remarkable and uni 
drawing by E. Hamiltou Bell, 50 centse 


The heroine of this thrilling storf\is « creole de- | 


ecended from two of the origioul settlers. of New: 
Orleans. The stery deals with pbusas of Bohemian 
line in New York and Loudon; with-iove, mesmerisin, 
death, transmigration and reincurnation; Utls toldin 
an undiszuised realistic fashion that reminds one of 
Daudet’s.“Sepho;” and it bas & most. starting denaue- 
ment.: ; Ht ‘ 


. EDEN. 
oo By Edgar Saitus, 23 
Author of "The Truth About Tristem Varick,” eto. 
Chota, $1.0. Paper, s0centsy, 2 
In this novel Mr. Saitus describes aa episode 


TS. Election. Refurm. is. F 
+. 79. A Republicin’s. Reasons, for 
“dud nk fl Re 


que | 


9 erence ng o4 Senin ree ate 


Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine, in all, 750 
octavo pages mailed prepaid for $7.00. Dis- 
count to the trade. Address, American Swed- 
enborg Printing and Publishing Society, 20 
Cooper Union, New York City. ¢ 


WN A SINGLE TAX PAPER. NUCH 
effective work ito and after the canipaign can : 
dune dy the publication of a tucal pauper. We can 
furnish 50) P-column papers, containing much free 
irwie single tax matter, for §250 per. issue These 
wil) be headed and duted at any village or cftv. Ab. 
alittie extra expense ivems of local interest, makin 
points xeainst floval opponents, will be insertes 
he publisher will hive complete contral. over his owg 
paper, he can insert in it any reading matter or. adver. 
tisements he pleases, collecting bis. own pay. for sub- 
scriptions, sales and: advertising. All we. have to do. 
with the. plan isto furnish the work, from: a central 
otlice and divide the expense among the publishers. 
These papers can. be. entered at lucal post offices: ag. 
second class Matter, and can then be mailed at a cost 
of four cents. per WO copies for postage, This. is a very 
‘important. item for clubs and greups. to consider, 
Samples free. Write for fuller information to 
TAX REFOK'H COMPANY, 
52 Concord strect, Brookivo, N. Vs 


UbARS GEORGE'S WORKS, 


areal 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An Inquiry Into the Cause of tndastrtal 
Depression and of Incrense of Waas With 
Increase ot Wealth—The Kemedy,. 

BY NENRY GEORGE. 
av pages, 


Cloth, $1.0 Paper covers, 3 cents, 
Ball calf or baif morvceo, 6&5, 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
BY HENRY GEORG 
342. pages. 


Cloth, $100. Paper covers, 3 cen 
Half calf or half moruccn, $250 | 


| PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Examination of the Tarif Question with 
- Especial Regard io the Interests of Labere 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 


* Cloth, $1.5). Paper covers, 35 canta, 
Half caifor haul morocco, $3.00, 


oe THE LAND QUESTION. 
“What Ys Involves, and How Alene It 
Be Setticd. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 


& pages. 
Paper covers, 10 cents, 


oe 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Passage-at-Arma Between tke Dake. Ps ee 
Argyll aud Henry Geerge, | 


TF pages. 
Paper covers, 15 cents, 


FORTSCHRITT AND ARMUTH. °_ 


(Procress and Poverty in Germany 
TRANSLATION OF C, D. F. GUTSCHOW. 
Paper covers, 33 cents. 


be For sale by all oooksellers, or sent postpaid on receipe. : 


oP ofprice. - Foreign editions of these books ‘umported: an: 


' HENRY GEORGE, 12 Union square, New York. — 


: The following is a list of. tracts in print: 
4 pages. 
Field and Henry 


8. Unemployed: Labor. Henr E i 
10. Mysterious Disappearance. Levts Freeland. 6 pp” 
it. How. to [ncrease Protlis,.. A. J. Steers. 2 pages. 
12 The Amerivan Farmer... Henry George. 4 pages. 
13. Sailors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Farm. W. T.. 
Croasdale. 12 pages. ; ee Paneree 
14. The Collegiate Churcls. and: Shoemaker’s FiekZ.  W,, 
T. Croasdale. 12 pares. coe Sao Tee Seay 
15. Only.a Dream.” Abner C. Themas.. 4 pages, 
iW It is the Law of Chinst. -S. H-Spencer.. 4.pp. 
iy, My Landlord. John Jones. 4 pages. eae ees 
%. “Thou Shalt Net Steal”. BRenry George. S pages. 
a1. Christ&tnity and Poverty. . Fi i ‘ 
2. 
ib Pages. oo. 
. O.. Pentecost. 8p 
Se EE Unwsngten., + 
'. Ring. Spages 
Seren, Wita wus werg, 


x. Thos. G. Shearman. 4 
or. Henry George. 


Tvpographleal union No. 6.” 
44. How Jonn’s Fai ter Sew, the Lb pods: 
49. The Distribution of Weaith. + Shearmia, 16 op 
5L. Ten Thoughts for Christin Thinkers. Kev. Jobs V 

Kramer... 4 pages.) me 2G 
54. What the United Labor Party Want. Heary George, 

2piges, ; : erence 
55. Sturies fur Farmers. 2 pares. eee 
56. Electorai Reform. A. T. Ries. 


W.C. Woods: 2p 


2 pages, 
| 4 pp. 
6&5. To a Bookkeeper: rhuartinc 

66. A Lawver’s. Reply to Crit ; 

TS PRses. nate org asians be te 
67. A. Piece of Land. The Inte Francis G, Shaws “2ppe 
68. The Taxon Buildi Wilium T. Crousdaie. -& pp. 
JL My Bulcher Wor do My Grocery Mun. William 
hoe AiCCabes pages, eee pias Pees 
Lou's. FL Pest. 12 pages. a 

Supporting Cleveland, 


Ke 


42. First Principtes. Henry Georze. 4 pares. 


43. SociuEsm-—fts Truth and its Eroor. Her, George,’ 

1 PUES ee ghar Tae 
48. Taxing Land Values. Henry George... 4 vazes. 
4. Ttis the: Law of Christ.” Kev. S. BE Spencer off 
“ow Henry. HL 4 pages. Bie 2 
$5. The @ Plaiuty Stated. ALB. Ring. 
Sih. Procress and Powers v2 He Geuz 

. Sailors’ Snug Hurbor. Wo. 


: SWELISH. 


52. Tha. Case Plainly Stated. IL ¥. Ring, 3 pages. 


ina! 


honeymoon. The plot is dramatiy, the action -nervaus, | 
and the scene Fifth avenue. as a picture of contem--! 


puraneous life it will be condemued by every lover a 


the communp.ace. 


EROS. 
A Nevel. by Laura Datutrey, 


Author of Jitiss Varian of New York,” “Cuprtce,” etc., 3 


eic. 
12mo., cloth, 81; paper cover, 50 cents, 
Strong, interesting and a seller. : 
_ Order at once to secure a supply from first edition. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
» New York aud San Francisce._ 


_ cents; 1,000: copies, 32, 5,00) copies, $38.20 


TARIFF TRACTS. 
57.. Protection as a. Universal Need. ‘Henry George... & 


A . 
6h the Tariff Question. Henry George. dpages. . 
63 American® Protection. angd> briush Free Trade, 
Henrv Georze. 4 pages. 0. 
6. Protection und Wages.” Herrv George... § pages. 
70. The Common Sense of the Tarif Question, Thomayg 
G@ Shearman. § . : 


72. Protection the Friend of Labor? “Thomas G. Shear. 


Sees Se. 
7. A Short, 


oes puges. ares : 
TB Plain Talk to Prutectionists.. Thomas G. Shearman, 
oo # pages. wi Se ve 
- TT. An Address to Workingmen. on the Tarif’ Question, 
os Henry George. 4 pages 
Ase of these Tracts with be sent to any address. for 
ten rents. mee ar : 
- Prices, free by mall: 2-page tracts—) copies, 1 centas 
290. copies, 15. cents; 1,500 cupies, 51; 5,000 copies, $4.35, 
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the term “commodity” does ‘not: ‘signify 
|| anything. affording a convenience, but a 


| thing in commercial exchange. If. you 


‘spoke of ditches, bridges, wells | or ¢r- 
ight | cause, 


Cc nfusion, for though these : 
products, they ¢ are: Rot ab uaa re 


soe r in common aang. Iti is. 


sometimes metaphorically spoken of as a 


ymmodity, but | very one understands, 


: ferred to is not labor, but results of labor. 


reat public deb Lends to subvert bu- 


ownership o 
b 


only. ground or 


: inequality. of. distribution;, 
extra. compensation for: his extra con- 
tribution. 


nothing. © 
bution. — 


Ineauniity in: Distribution. 


New Yor«.—I have been trying very hard 
to make my cousin, a very ‘intelligent and - 
well read young man, open his eyes : ‘and “see 
the cat,” and we often indulye in discussion” 


concerning the tariff and its effect upon 


ges.: He persistently denies that the facts. 
will'sustaiu the logic. To-day he. commenced, 
fier @ lengthy discussion, ‘with: “Henry 
rge is logically correct, but—" ‘Hold on, 
here, _one minute,” said I; “dictate to me_ 
you were about to say, and I will write 

o THE STANDARD and get a reply that will 


make your hair curl.” n He dictesed the. fol 


J. x IK Oy 
nd Poverty,’ a copy of which he has had in 
his: porsession for some time. — Could | I have 


the: product. will be 100, and each workman 


gets what he earns. Let 10 be common 
ages, and let. there be ten common work. 


whose productive. power is ‘double that of 


his associates; then the product: will be 


120, of which the ten common workmen 
will get. 10 each as before. while ‘the ex- 
traordinary workme will get 20. But 
the extra wages of the latter makes no 
. they are his 


But. now. let” 10 be common 


workmen, together. with an eleventh man, 


fe has the power, to charge the: others | 


The eek 10, and the owner. ‘of the work. 


ing privilege will get 10 though he earns 
‘This makes inequality f in distri- 


ings Banks and. Workingmen. 
“New Yore.—A friend. of. mine, who is. 


. : admirer of Mr. George’s genius as a politica, 


* 


‘economist, has Prepared and Sgr tome 
v 


1 do not ae Me to de iato the 
sat the morality or Jmnmora liby. of : sav- 


Hand: own & piece rot. 
are. enough for ‘ten. houses. Henry. 
2's system has been. inaugurated, and 

ax Becomes sO: nee that ! Tcanno longer 


merely a dominal: ‘sum. “Bach worklogmad’ 
rects for himself. and ‘his. family a charming’ 
er cottage surrounded ne lawn. | At the 


increment in ‘such. a ‘case? 


: why? 


would ‘gradually increase, - 
‘would increase. because” and oaly! 


tho 


‘lose, and 1 shall suppose. they. 


lose. But how will they lose? Not 
as: laborers, but as landlords; for it 
is only as landlords that the single 
tax can prejudice their. interests. 


‘Now measure the possible loss as : 
-|-landlords by their certain gain as 
: { laborers, and 8a whether they 


would. need Eas 
jump in: ‘the: way you Suppose, ioe 


because of the: grea demand for 


for: that. location ‘WAS 80. ‘peat it 
would be very. remarkable if the 


occupants could not come to terms 


with someone. which would enable them is 


rebuild elsewhere. If; ever, they. would. 
‘not or could not pay. the annual value of 
lots, they wouk have to be treated as 
w treat delinquent tax payers. But | 

not think ita little bit stupid to! 


imagine such a case? Why does the tax |. 
increase? Because there is a. great 
‘mand for Naas Beans 


eens as possession of this loca 


les these o yners to make more, wha 


see him: gr 
“@. And) I trust, he neve will Enos 


| comprehension. of. the n ure, purpose and 
-sCOpe of the re of tax, thatI must, reco 


cheaper: here. than 
ad. Yourcritic’s contention 
not a tax to the amount of th duty impos 


‘is a mixture of truth and error. 


“goods to the full. extent of ‘the Ae 


“mestic Lear of the same character are. fe 


ae of the same ‘ebure ter es competitiv 
‘the price will be forced - -down by. domesti 
the. 


pees of domestic goods, thus fall to the price 


the forsen article, rotectionist Say. the 


| Soe required of x us to Tippy those 
would be rendered unnecessary, | 
time. which was before occupied 
bor. could be S gnployed. 8 in education 


/ reduction ae price 
Buch truths us these once. 


are you Borns & to do with the working- : 


[hen thet the. ‘Kuizhts of ‘Labor ave. tried | 
a plan of. co-operative - farming, but he does_ 


pot, know of any Seer similar to the 


Deposi oes a are- 
the savings: of i the poor, as. ‘is: sevally. 


1e question 8. whether the ‘de: 
whosoever they may be, are to: 
lose their savings by the single tax. That 


he investments - of savings banks - are 


y the’single 
‘0. the extent: hat 


| prise by it, and. eager knots o th 


and l in. stores have been talking it over, a 


Ns papers are Saune "Both sides ee 
‘of the lecture, but the republican: paper, th 


Times, puts him forward as a man who dares. 


p to. say what the democra think, and di 
clares that “the more ultca free. trade Mr. 


‘| Gestecs expressions were th 


| cheered by the domocrate in the audience,” 


while the Telegram, the democratic paper, 
sown state- 


“ment: “I am nota republican, and I fancy. 


‘gives prominence to Mr. G 


‘Dotter wages i 


West. 


the democrats would not ‘claim me,” and |. 


speaks of him as “the first and. only free 
trader in the country,” but sh undisguise 


‘tection theories.” “The. < Telegra is mis 
There ure already many 
tral \iers as Mr. ‘Georg -himself-in 


I Bright clear com mplex 
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